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Experienced  hands 

are  working  for  you! 

When  a  branch  store,  warehouse  or  other  structure  is  to  be  built,  a 
thorough  study  of  the  site  and  an  analysis  of  the  soil  are  important  features 
of  the  Abbott  Merkt  planning  process.  Job  site  soil  testing,  plus  painstaking 
laboratory  analysis,  safeguards  the  owner's  investment  against  the  hazards 
of  poor  foundation  conditions. 

For  30  years  we  have  served  America's  leading  merchants. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (  » 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Dennison 


Tickets 

Extend  the  advantages  of 
Automatic  Data  Processing 


Dennison  Print-Punch  Tickets  are  now  available 
in  a  full  range  of  sizes  and  styles  for  aU  merchan¬ 
dise  you  normally  machine  mark. 

You  can  use  the  two-part  tickets  illustrated  here 
for  smaller  articles  or  you  can  have  additional 
stubs  to  minimize  re-ticketing  of  returns  and  to 
provide  for  automatic  recording  of  returns. 

The  new  Dennison  Pin  Attacher  for  Print-Ihmch 
tickets  is  light,  compact  and  fast. 

Models  are  available  to  handle 
20  or  25  column  tickets. 

Either  model  will  handle 
2-,  3-,  or  4-part  tickets. 


FOR  MORE 
INFORMATION 
WRITE: 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

Print-Punch  Marking  Machines 
Attaching  Machines  for  Print-Punch  Tickets 
Dial-Set  Machines  •  Pinning  Machines 
Re-Markers  •  Tickets  and  Supplies 

DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 
IN  CANADA:  DRUMMONOVILLE.  P.  Q. 
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Best  Retail  Promotions  of  1956  . 

There  were  78  gold  award  winners  in  the  Sales  Promotion  Division's  contest 
for  the  best  coordinated  retail  campaigns  of  last  year.  The  four  selected 
and  described  here  are  winning  entries  from  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Macy's 
New  York,  Rich's,  and  Woodward  &  Lothrop.  They  illustrate  the  effective 
use  of  the  whole  battery  of  publicity  and  public  relations  media  to  express 
a  central  theme  and  project  a  store's  personality. 

The  Stationery  Department . 

This  is  STORES'  11th  annual  Report  to  Management  on  this  many-depart- 
ments-in-one  division  of  the  main  floor.  The  theme  is  merchandising  to  a 
profit,  a  goal  which  requires  a  different  technique  in  each  section,  and 
makes  the  successful  stationery  buyer  a  leading  candidate  for  the  title  of 
best  all-around  merchandiser  in  the  store. 

Promises  versus  Performance  in  Electronic  Data  Processing  Equipment. . 

There's  been  too  much  talk  about  the  electronic  miracles  of  tomorrow- 
miracles  which  might  well  be  pointless  even  if  they  were  achieved.  Here, 
to  offset  such  talk,  is  a  description  of  what  electronic  equipment  actually 
can  do  for  the  retailer,  if  manufacturers  will  design  it  within  practical 
expense  limits  and  not  attempt  to  provide  degrees  of  automatic  control 
that  are  far  beyond  retail  requirements. 

By  Milfon  Wo// 

Personnel  Practices  in  98  Department  Stores . 

The  five-day  work  week  is  observed  by  47  per  cent  of  the  98  stores  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  detailed  survey  on  personnel  practices.  Two-thirds  have 
pension  plans;  one-third  have  profit-sharing  plans;  and  twelve  stores  pro¬ 
vide  free  medical  service  in  the  employee's  home  as  well  as  at  the  store. 
These  are  some  of  the  findings  in  a  report  covering  six  phases  of  personnel 
management.  By  William  R.  Spriegel  and  Elizabeth  Lanham 
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Spring  and  Summer  shopping  bags  are  designed  to  dramatize 
your  sales  efforts  during  the  important  selling  period  just 
ahead.  Plan  now  to  promote  traffic  and  take-withs  with  one  of 
these  eye-catching,  low-cost  multicolor  stock  design  bags  by 
Equitable.  Choice  available  on  exclusive  basis  in  your  city. 


New  square-style  shopping  bag  that  snaps  open  automatically 
and  stands  by  itself,  it’s  Equitable’s  “Hand-E-Bag,”  shown  as 
used  by  Oppenheim  Collins.  This  compact,  yet  roomier,  bag 
features  best-by-test  "Thermo-Weld”  handles ...  soft  and  round, 
easier  on  hands  and  arms.  It  can  be  printed  in  multicolor. 


stores 


Promote  savings  on  small  delivery  parcels  with  Equitable’s 
specially-developed  “A-Unit”  bag.  Approved  by  United  Parcel, 
this  bag  when  filled  and  folded  along  printed  guide  line  enables 
packers  to  quickly  determine  that  merchandise  can  be  sent  at 
the  lowest  rate.  A  popular  money-saver  used  by  many  stores. 


Nationally-known  brand  names  are  featured  in  the  all-over 
design  of  this  promotional  shopping  bag  developed  for  People's 
by  Equitable.  Copy  theme:  “Hundreds  of  famous  brand  names  at 
all  3  complete  department  stores.”  Here’s  a  novel  idea  for  a 
hard-hitting  packaging  design. 
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Management  Perspectiue 

By  J.  Gordon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


Needed:  Coordinated  Campaigns  in  Central  Cities 


There  are  now  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future 
two  thriving  retail  markets— the  urban  and  the  suburban. 
Instead  of  being  in  conflict,  downtown  and  the  suburbs  are 
in  fact  complementary  parts  of  the  metropolitan  retail  struc¬ 
ture.  Both  can  flourish.  But  each  must  get  its  fair  share  of 
creative  thinking  and  spending.  In  too  many  places,  un¬ 
fortunately,  we  have  allowed  our  central  cities  to  deteriorate. 

What  is  needed  is  a  campaign  to  bring  new  strength  to 
the  city’s  downtown  district.  A  campaign  born  not  out  of 
panic  or  fear,  but  one  which  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  city 
must  look  to  its  assets  if  it  is  to  flourish.  The  city  must 
meet  the  challenge  of  change  by  renewing  its  attractiveness 
and  by  solving  the  problem  of  access.  We  need  the  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  of  everyone  in  a  dynamic  program 
which  will  turn  the  tide  away  from  deterioration  and  attri¬ 
tion  and  breathe  new  life  into  the  downtown  areas. 

Fortunately,  there  is  evidence  today  that  in  a  great  many 
cities  downtown  is  organizing  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
Right  now  there  are  some  300  urban  development  projects 
under  way  in  200  cities.  The  battle  won’t  be  won  in  a  year, 
or  even  five  years,  but  I  predict  that  within  the  next  decade 
we  will  see  a  rebirth  of  downtown  in  those  cities  whose  lead¬ 
ers  are  organizing  to  do  the  job  right. 

In  any  check  list  for  action  on  vitalizing  downtown,  I 
would  include  these  immediate  objectives:  First,  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  small  but  representative  group  of  business  and 
civic  leaders  to  establish  a  program.  The  members  of  this 
group  must  be  men  willing  to  devote  their  own  time,  energy 
and  initiative  to  the  common  good.  They  must  be  men 
whose  recognition  of  the  problem  and  will  to  conquer  it 
are  as  strong  as  their  standing  in  the  community. 

Second,  the  program  must  be  many-pronged.  It  must 
look  to  the  elimination  of  blighted  areas,  the  improvement 
of  traffic  conditions,  the  creation  of  means  for  rapid  mass 
transportation,  the  provision  of  off-street  parking,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  capital  to  vitalize  the  area,  and  a  continuing  pro¬ 
motional  effort  which  will  bring  more  people  into  the  down¬ 
town  district. 

Laying  Out  a  Program.  A  long-term  program  is  absolutely 
necessarv'.  Notice  the  difference,  though,  between  a  plan 
and  a  program.  A  plan  is  a  goal.  In  city  planning  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  something  that  may  call  for  major  revisions,  the 
changing  of  existing  districts  and  the  demolition  of  struc¬ 
tures.  A  program,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  means  by 
which  the  plan  is  effected.  It  lays  out  the  steps  which  can 


be  taken  now  to  improve  the  area  immediately  and  move 
another  step  toward  the  realization  of  the  long  range  plan. 

To  accomplish  the  job  ahead,  these  suggestions  may  be 
of  help  to  you:  (1)  As  the  top  executive  of  your  company, 
agree  that  you  will  accept  responsibility  yourself  and  not 
delegate  it  to  others.  (2)  Contribute  substantially  in  time 
and  money  to  the  program  and  see  that  others  do  likewise. 
(3)  Develop  a  policy-making  organization  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  effective  economically  and  politically.  (4)  Employ  a 
staff  to  coordinate  the  program  with  the  long  range  plans 
of  city  agencies  and  other  bodies;  and  (5)  Make  no  little 
plans. 

I'here  is  need  for  one  strong  dominant  organization,  like 
Pittsburgh’s  Allegheny  Conference  or  Civic  Progress,  Inc., 
of  St.  Louis.  Such  an  organization  is  the  only  way  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  leadership  to  unite  all  interested  parties. 
Its  sole  concern  should  be  over-all  community  interest.  It 
must  be  a  goad  to  action  on  the  part  of  others.  Further¬ 
more,  it  must  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  City  Hall.  From 
such  a  group  will  come  a  master  plan  to  gtiide  the  future 
development  of  downtown,  like  the  master  plans  of  Fort 
Worth,  Denver,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

The  civic  center  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  of  modem 
downtown  concepts.  Most  cities  need  civic  centers.  Slum 
land  downtown  is  nearly  always  available  for  civic  center 
development.  Federal  grants  and  loans  can  now  be  secured 
to  ease  the  financial  burden.  A  civic  center  is  a  huge  pro¬ 
ject,  but  one  which  can  be  scaled  to  each  city’s  needs.  The 
dividends  it  pays  in  terms  of  city  beautification,  efficienq 
and  slum  elimination  are  obvious.  Among  the  cities  with 
civic  centers  either  already  built  or  in  the  works  are  Los 
Angeles,  Detroit,  Brooklyn,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  Rochester  and  Omaha. 


Problem  the  First:  Parking.  The  downtown  committee  will 
have  several  main  objectives.  Let’s  examine  some  of  them. 
First  is  the  provision  of  adequate  off-street  parking. 

In  most  cities  traffic  doubles  every  12  years.  Adequate 
parking  for  these  vehicles  is  just  as  vital  as  good  roads  and 
streets.  No  one  plan  provides  the  complete  answer.  But  it 
requires  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments,  real  estate  owners  and  business  establishments. 

Providing  adequate  parking  space  ii  as  much  the  city’s 
responsibility  as  it  is  its  resp>onsibility  tovkeep  traffic  moving 
smoothly.  If  these  facilities  are  not  adequately  provided  by 
commercial  parking  interests,  then  the  city  should  help. 
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Highways  and  TrafRc  Control.  Parking  alone  will  not  solve 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  downtown  business  section.  Many 
of  our  streets  were  built  for  traffic  years  before  today’s  con¬ 
gested  era.  As  a  result,  an  improved  highway  pattern  is 
needed.  This  must  include  bypasses  off  the  streets  for  the 
traffic  that  will  do  no  business  dow’ntown.  It  must  include 
belt  expressways  placed  well  within  the  city  but  directly 
outside  the  downtown  core.  It  must  include  other  express¬ 
ways  that  spill  directly  into  the  core.  In  this  way  the  ex¬ 
press  highway  system  can  keep  off  the  streets  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  district  that  50  to  65  per  cent  of  the  automobiles 
that  has  neither  its  origin  nor  its  destination  in  the  district, 
and  simultaneously  expedite  the  remaining  .85  to  50  per 
cent  that  does  have  business  there. 

In  other  words,  a  good  highway  pattern  must  correlate 
with  the  parking  pattern,  with  the  rapid  mass  transporta¬ 
tion  system,  and  with  the  downtown  street  use  pattern.  In 
addition,  much  can  be  done  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  by 
the  creation  of  one-way  streets,  elimination  of  curb  parking, 
provision  for  loading  and  unloading  merchandise,  better 
timing  of  traffic  lights,  pedestrian  signal  systems  and  better 
street  lighting. 

It  has  been  found  that  if  people  can  freely  move  in  and 
out  of  a  business  district,  they  will  come  to  that  district 
regardless  of  the  direction  of  the  one-way  streets.  But  if 
they  encounter  difficulty  and  congestion  they  will  stay  away. 


Better  Public  Transit  Service.  Mass  transportation  is  a  vital 
part  of  any  solution  to  moving  people  efficiently  and  reduc¬ 
ing  traffic  congestion.  But  it  cannot  be  considered  alone. 
In  the  solution  of  any  transportation  problem  all  phases 
must  be  considered  together  to  bring  about  an  efficient  ami 
balanced  transportation  system  for  the  metropolitan  area. 

It  has  been  proved  repeatedly  that  fast  transit  service  is 
the  single  feature  most  desired  by  riders.  Speeding  up 
transit  is  a  problem  every  downtown  should  be  working  on. 

Here  are  some  suggestions:  (1)  A  lane  for  public  transit 
should  be  planned  on  some  of  the  new  highway  projects. 
In  Chicago,  where  the  Congress  Street  Expressway  is  nearing 
completion,  a  rapid  transit  artery  is  under  construction  in 
a  center  median  strip  of  this  expressway.  This  transit  artery 
adds  less  than  10  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  the  expressway  but 
multiplies  its  carrying  capacity  many  times.  (2)  Provide 
more  parking  facilities  which  can  be  served  by  public  transit. 
Such  facilities  are  now  needed  in  many  cities  and  will  be 
needed  even  more  in  the  future.  Several  years  ago  St.  Louis 
started  to  permit  automobile  drivers  to  park  in  Forest  Park, 
which  is  about  five  miles  from  the  central  business  district. 
They  got  from  there  to  downtown  by  fast  express  bus. 
AlK)ut  700  of  these  motorists  formerly  did  not  use  public 
transit.  Similar  parking  facilities  have  been  started  in 
Cincinnati.  (3)  In  some  cities,  lanes  can  be  set  aside  for 
transit  vehicles.  This  is  now  being  done  in  Nashville,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Newark  and  Philadelphia. 


Store  Modornization  and  Promotion.  Now  let’s  l(X)k  at  the 
stores.  A  store,  like  a  wardrobe,  may  become  obsolete  in 
the  eyes  of  the  customer.  Many  customers  consider  archi¬ 
tecture,  fixtures,  light  and  color  just  as  important  in  their 
shopping  experience  as  the  gcxxls  on  display.  It’s  up  to 


the  retailer  to  keep  his  store  as  new  and  up-to-date  as  the 
merchandise  he  sells.  This  means  continuous  modernization. 

There  is  plenty  of  proof  that  modernization  of  downtown 
stores  has  been  successful  in  attracting  a  vast  public.  Among 
noteworthy  examples  are  the  modernization  programs  at 
Thalhimer’s  in  Richmond,  Kaufmann’s  in  Pittsburgh, 
Frederick  &  Nelson  in  Seattle,  and  L.  S.  Ayres  in  Indian- 
a{K)lis.  Branches  have  brought  home  to  management  the 
lesson  that  customers  don’t  like  to  shop  in  dark,  dingy  build¬ 
ings.  It  will  pay  central  city  stores  to  follow  the  pattern 
establilihed  in  suburbia. 

As  for  downtown  promotions,  it’s  well  to  remember  that 
they  are  not  intended  only  to  sell  tcxlay’s  merchandise.  They 
are  intended  to  get  more  shoppers  downtown  every  day, 
every  week  and  every  month  of  the  year.  Their  purpose  is 
to  build  a  favorable  personality  for  downtown  and  to  ham¬ 
mer  that  image  into  every  mind.  These  promotions  need 
continuity.  The  advantages  of  shopping  in  the  central  dis¬ 
trict  can  best  be  sold  to  shoppers  with  a  year-round,  continu¬ 
ous  campaign  using  a  strong  merchandise  and  publicity  pro¬ 
gram  and  special  events. 

Everybody's  Business.  Everyone  in  the  community  has  a 
big  stake  downtown.  Not  just  because  downtown  pays  a 
big  share  of  the  tax  bill  or  because  it  is  part  of  their 
everyday  life,  but  because  it  is  a  major  economic  asset.  But 
in  addition  to  people  in  general,  an  especially  imp>ortant 
stake  is  held  by  each  of  the  following  interests: 

1.  Downtown  projjerty  owners.  Their  interest  stems  from 
the  need  to  sup|x>rt  the  value  of  their  downtown  property. 
Stores  can  move,  but  buildings  can  only  be  torn  down. 

2.  I-irge  financial  institutions.  They  have  an  interest 
not  only  as  large  property  owners  but  also  because  their 
success  depends  upon  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
of  their  customers  in  the  downtown  area  and  on  the  traffic 
brought  to  the  area  by  others  in  the  form  of  customers  and 
employee.  (Most  states  prohibit  branch  banking.) 

8.  Metropolitan  newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  Downtown  is  their  biggest  source  of  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.  The  same  is  true  of  theaters  and  restaurants. 

4.  Utility  companies.  Downtown  to  them  is  a  tremendous 
source  of  income  and  they  are  also  large  owners  of  down¬ 
town  property. 

5.  Retailers.  Retailers  have  their  largest  investment  and 
their  greatest  volume  in  the  downtown  store.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  retailers  who  can  only  exist  in  a  large  down¬ 
town  area  where  there  is  a  highly  concentrated  market. 

In  other  words,  the  downtown  problem  today  is  not  a 
problem  of  one  segment  of  business.  It  is  the  problem  of 
every  single  business  enterprise,  property  owner  and  finan¬ 
cial  institution.  No  one  part  of  this  group  should  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  alone.  It’s  been  put  this  way: 

Towns  are  not  made  by  men  afraid 
Lest  someone  else  get  ahead. 

When  ei’eryone  works  and  nobody  shirks. 

You  can  lift  a  town  from  the  dead. 

And  if,  while  you  make  your  personal  stake. 

Your  neighbor  can  make  one  too. 

Your  town  will  be  what  you  want  it  to  be, 

•  For  it  isn’t  your  town,  it’s  YOU! 
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-brings  you- 


All  these  new  features— 

•  Complete  separation  of  Department  and  Specialty  Store  data! 

•  Additional  new  tables  for  Smaller  Stores! 

•  Expanded  total  store  summary  tables! 

•  New  Publicity  Analysis  tables— 

Distribution  of  Publicity  Expenditures  and  Sales  by  Month! 
Analysis  of  Sales  Volume  by  Days  of  the  Week! 

Analysis  of  Newspaper  Lineage  by  Days  of  the  Week! 

Influence  of  Night  Openings  on  Daily  Sales! 

Plus  this  regularly  reported  information— 

•  Detailed  data  for  over  300  selling  departments  in  each  of  10  store  groups! 

•  Typical  and  middle  range  merchandising,  inventory,  sales,  expense  and 
Controllable  Margin  data! 

•  Separate  Publicity  Data  section  including  Radio  and  TV  Analysis  and 
Newspaper  Space  Costs  Analysis,  as  well  as  new  tables  listed  above! 

•  Monthly  Stock-Sales  Ratios  calculated  the  retailer's  way! 


SAVE  MONEY 


BY  ORDERING 


NOWI 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA  (Please  Print) 

100  WEST  31st  ST.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  enter  my  order  for . copies  of  the  1957  Edition 

of  DEPARTMENTAL  MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  (1956 
Results)  at  the  special  pre-publication  price  listed  below. 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS. 


CITY . STATE . 

-PRE-PUBLICATION  PRICES- 

(Applicable  only  to  orders  postmarked  on  or  before  May  25,  1957) 
NRDGA  Members— $8.50  per  copy  (5-9  copies,  $8.25  each; 

10  or  more,  $8.(X)  each) 

Non-Retailers— $13.50  Non-Member  Retailers— $20.00 

Make  checks  payable  to  NRDGA.  (Add  3%  Sa'es  Tax  on  New  York  C'ty  Orders) 


April,  1957 
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By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


their  mail  on  the  subject  of  economy  has  been  mounting 
day  by  day. 

Tied  to  this  general  theme  of  economy  is  an  effort  being 
put  forth  by  the  Hoover  Commission  and  backed  by 
NRDGA  to  change  the  present  concept  of  budget  making. 
At  the  present  time  the  budget  is  related  in  terms  of  obli- 
gational  authority,  a  method  which  would  be  replaced  by 
an  accrued-expenditure  budget.  In  other  words,  the  spend¬ 
ing  authority  granted  by  Congress  would  be  for  one-year 
periods  and  in  terms  of  authority  to  make  such  expendi¬ 
tures.  That  such  a  plan  would  give  Congress  a  greater 
control  of  the  total  expenditures  was  revealed  several  years 
ago  when  the  Director  of  the  Budget  stated  that  “as  of 
July  1,  1953,  $81  billion  of  unfinanced  appropriations 
existed  as  a  claim  against  current  and  future  income  or 
borrowing.” 

Last  year  a  similar  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  was  killed 
in  the  House. 


FISA;  Proposals  Differ.  Because  of  the  recommendations  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell  and  the  labor  unions. 
Congress  is  faced  with  some  40  bills  designed  to  amend  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  varying  ways. 

Retailers  have  had  much  to  concern  them  in  the  past 
from  the  threat  of  coverage,  but  it  would  appear  that  there 
has  now  developed  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  to  place  millions  of  retail  employees  under  Federal 
control  under  the  guise  of  their  needing  the  “protection.” 

Secretary  Mitchell  and  the  unions  are  wide  apart  in  their 
desires.  Mr.  Mitchell  would  extend  coverage  to  stores  bring¬ 
ing  in  $1  million  worth  of  merchandise,  material,  and  sup¬ 
plies  from  out  of  state  and  hiring  100  or  more  employees. 
The  unions  are  demanding  a  sales  test  of  $500,000  or  five 
or  more  stores.  Retailing  is  the  largest  single  target  for  both 
the  Administration  and  the  unions. 

Other  bills  would  shorten  the  work  week  to  37i/2  hours 
after  two  years,  and  then  down  to  35  hours.  Still  other  bills 
would  require  overtime  pay  after  eight  hours. 

This  galaxy  of  proposals  may,  in  the  final  analysis,  work 
to  the  benefit  of  retailing,  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
proponents  of  expanded  coverage  are  not  going  to  see  eye 
to  eye,  at  least  not  for  some  time. 


Cooperatives  and  Taxes.  NRDGA,  along  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  trade  groups  in  other  fields,  recently  met  witli 
Representative  Jere  Cooper  (D-Tenn.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  discuss  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  public  hearings  looking  into  the  question  of  the 
tax  advantage  now  enjoyed  by  cooperative  enterprises.  Tax 
experts  believe  that  the  Federal  government  is  losing  be¬ 
tween  $500  million  and  $1  billion  annually  because  of  the 
loophole  that  now  permits  cooperatives  to  enjoy  a  tax 
advantage.  That  this  loss  in  revenue  is  a  serious  problem 
is  not  to  be  questioned;  but  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  co-op.s 
over  their  taxpaying  competitors  presents  an  equally  serious 
problem.  At  first  co-ops  existed  only  in  the  field  of  agri¬ 
culture;  but  today  this  tax-favored  type  of  enterprise  is 
engaged  in  mining,  in  production  of  ice  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese  and  in  operating  oil  wells,  and  in  the  past  few  years 
has  entered  into  the  distribution  of  consumer  gocxls. 

Representative  Cooper  indicated  to  the  group  that  he 
was  fully  aware  of  the  desire  for  public  hearings  on  this 
problem  and  that  the  committee  was  now  busy  studying  the 
more  than  800  bills  that  have  been  referred  to  it  since 
January,  with  a  view  toward  developing  a  hearing  schedule. 


Control  of  Government  Expenditures.  A  ground  swell  de¬ 
veloping  throughout  the  country  is  aimed  at  cutting  Federal 
expenditures.  For  years,  economy  moves  have  been  forced 
by  a  relatively  few  people.  However,  the  fine  work  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  plus  the  President’s  $71.8  billion  bud¬ 
get  have  electrified  citizens  in  many  walks  of  life.  This  obser¬ 
vation  is  based  upon  the  comments  of  many  members  of 
Congress  who  have  observed,  in  the  past  few’  weeks,  that 
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Situation 

well 


Burroughs  Single  Total  Cash  Registers  are 
the  happy  solution  to  cash  control  problems  of  large, 
small  and  mediiun-sized  department  stores. 

Here’s  important  news  for  the  budget- wise!  Burroughs 
Single  Total  Cash  Registers  are  the  simplest,  thriftiest  method  of 
positive  cash  control  you’ve  ever  seen.  They  cost  so  little 
(about  80%  less  than  multiple-total,  multiple-drawer  types) 
that  they  pay  for  themselves  in  a  hurry.  And  talk  about  easy  operation! 
They  just  don’t  come  any  simpler  than  these  one-total,  one-drawer 
cash  registers.  Naturally,  that  means  faster  and  better  customer 
service  and  greater  selling  efficiency.  It  all  adds  up  to  fewer  personnel 
needed  . . .  less  training  time  . . .  easier  balancing  and  auditing 
.  . .  more  flexibility  for  interdepartmental  sales 
. . .  and  less  counter  space. 

Sound  pretty  interesting?  Certainly  worth  an  investigation? 
For  the  full  story-complete  with  details  and  a  free  demonstration- 

simply  call  our  nearby  branch  office. 
Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burroughs 
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the  awards 


AaMV«r*ary  Campaigns:  Ronzone's,  Lot  Vegas;  Robertson's, 
$ogth  Bend. 

y(ar4«ng  Anniversary  Campaign:  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

Aseiversary  Sales:  Donaldson's,  AAinneapolis;  The  Emporium, 
St.  Paul;  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AHertment  Campaign:  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

lack^School  Promotion:  The  Hub,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  The  H. 
A  $.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati;  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Ifidel  Promotions:  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ctuisimas  Campaigns:  The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle;  Dayton's  Minne- 
opolis;  Godchaux's,  New  Orleans;  The  Hub,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.; 
Joieph  Magnin,  San  Francisco;  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ckrisimas  Attractions:  Holman's  Department  Store,  Pacific 
Grove,  Calif.;  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne. 

Ceesumer  Relations  Campaigns:  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 


Departmental  Promotions:  Gimbel's,  Philadelphia;  The  Emporium, 
$t.  Paul;  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City;  The  Hub,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Love- 
man's,  Birmingham;  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  Godchaux's,  New 
Orleans;  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  Martin's,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  The  Emporium,  St.  Paul;  L.  Bamberger  Bi  Co.,  Newark, 

N.  J. 

Exhibits  and  Shows:  The  Wm.  Block  Co.,  Indianapolis;  Koos 
Brothers,  Rahway,  N.  J.;  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Father's  Day  Campaigns:  Gimbel's,  Philadelphia;  The  White 
House  of  El  Paso,  Inc.,  El  Paso. 

Flower  Shows:  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne. 

Feshion  Campaigns:  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta;  Gimbel's,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  N.  Kaufman's,  Uniontown,  Pa.;  John  G.  Myers  Co., 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  Sakowitz  Bros.,  Houston. 

Institutional  Advertising;  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 

O.  C. 

Hem  Attack:  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans;  Ted  Jacobs, 
Inc.,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

lest  Media  Tie-In;  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore;  The  Paris  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City;  Rogers 
Jewelers,  Indianapolis;  Sattler's,  Buffalo. 

Mother's  Day  Promotions:  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Notional  Advertiser  Tie-Ins:  Dayton's,  Minneapolis;  Godchaux's, 
New  Orleans;  Joseph  Magnin,  San  Francisco;  The  H.  &  S.  Pogue 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  L.  L.  Stearns  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  ZCMI,  Salt 
Loke  City. 

New  Store  Opening  Campaigns:  Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Maas 
Brothers  Department  Stores,  Tampa;  Shainberg's,  New  Orleans; 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Omnibus  Advertising:  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver. 

Public  Relations  Campaigns;  Tho  Hocht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Krouss  Company,  Ltd.,  Now  Orloans;  Josoph  Magnin,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta;  Rogers  Jewelers,  Indianapolis. 

Seosonal  Campaigns:  Dayton's,  Minneapolis;  The  Harris  Co., 
Son  Bernardino,  Calif.;  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slerewide  Color  Promotion:  Macy's,  New  York. 

Slorewide  Soles  (ether  than  anniversary):  Demery's,  Detroit; 
E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ' 

Trading  Stamps  Campaign:  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Company,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon. 

Best  in  the  International  Division,  NRDGA;  Kloverhuset,  Bergen, 
Norway. 

Miscellaneous:  Dayton's,  Minneapolis;  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta. 


Best  Retail  Campaigns  of  1956 

WINNERS  of  gold  awards  for  the  best  retail  promotion  campaigns 
of  1956  were  announced  last  month  by  the  NRDGA  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division.  The  entries  were  judged  with  special  attention  to 
the  coordinated  carry-through  of  a  theme  in  all  the  media  available 
for  promotion  and  public  relations  effort.  The  judges  also  took  into 
account  the  volume  classification  of  each  store. 

Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  drew 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  these  successful  promotions  the 
store's  commitment  and  investment  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
newspaper  ad.  He  selected  the  four  winning  campaigns  described  in 
the  following  pages  to  illustrate  this  point.  Many  of  the  winning 
entries,  he  added,  rival  and  even  surpass  the  best  done  by  national 
advertisers;  and  he  advised  manufacturers  and  their  agencies  that 
they  can  "learn  plenty"  by  observing  closely  the  better  retail  pro¬ 
motion  campaigns  in  action. 

The  contest  judges  were:  Ruth  Brannigan,  Retail  Advertising  Week; 
Kenneth  Collins,  Women's  Wear  Daily;  Charles  Edwards,  School  of 
Retailing,  New  York  University;  Herbert  Greenwald,  Amos  Parrish  St 
Co.;  Paul  Murphy,  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York,  and  M. 
Seklemian,  Seklemian  A  North. 

All  of  the  winning  entries  will  be  on  display  in  the  NRDGA  board 
room  during  the  three  days  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division's  midyear 
convention.  May  20-21-22. 


75  Years  of  Looking  Ahead: 

Hudson's  Anmuersary  Program 

A  TRUE  public  relations  campaign  and  a  direct  sales  promotion 
campaign  ran  parallel  in  the  year-  long  program  with  which  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  observed  its  75th  year  in  business  in  1956. 

Advertising,  display,  special  events,  publicity,  vendor  relations  and 
personnel  relations  were  coordinated  to  focus  attention  on  Hudson's 
as  a  vital  part  of  a  growing  community  and  as  a  store  that  has  achieved 
dominance  by  its  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  theme 
was  “75  Years  of  Looking  Ahead,’’  and  the  symbol  carried  in  all  printed 
material  was  a  couple  dressed  in  costumes  of  the  Gibson  Girl  era. 

Two  advertising  campaigns  were  developed  and  continued  through¬ 
out  the  year.  An  institutional  series  of  one  advertisement  each  week 
tied  in  Hudson’s  with  the  community’s  history  and  accomplishments 
over  the  75-year  period. 

The  merchandise  campaign,  used  instead  of  a  storewide  anniversary 
sale,  consisted  of  special  merchandise  offerings,  designated  as  75’ers, 
and  presented  at  the  time  when  the  particular  merchandise  was  at  the 
height  of  customer  demand.  Each  was  approved  by  a  “merchandise 
committee’’  as  an  outstanding  value  in  wanted  merchandise,  “priced 
substantially  lower  than  regular  price.’’ 

Display.  Institutional  windows  recreated  scenes  from  Detroit’s  past; 
so  did  interior  displays  topping  showcases  throughout  the  store.  Special 
merchandise  offerings  were  given  department  displays  with  the  75’er 


STORES 


identification.  Posters  told  customers  to  watch  for  these  special  values, 
Shopping  bags,  merchandise  bags,  delivery  trucks,  every  customer  mail¬ 
ing  and  every  printed  piece  repeated  the  anniversary  theme. 


Special  Events.  The  12th  floor  auditorium,  remodeled  for  the  anni¬ 
versary  celebration,  was  the  scene  of  a  series  of  special  events,  all  with 
a  community  service  impact.  These  included  two  outstanding  shows; 
“Detroit  in  1881”  and  “Detroit  Tomorrow.”  With  the  help  of  detailed 
press  releases,  these  got  pages  of  special  editorial  coverage  in  the  Detroit 
papers.  Each  show  was  supported  by  two  weeks  of  special  advertising. 


lUll  the  throttle,  Gertrude! 

thethrottli 


Every  Hudson  75’er  must  be 


Interior  display  included  show¬ 
case  toppers  which  commented 
humorously  on  75  years  of  man¬ 
ners  and  customs.  (Right)  Theme 
was  repeated  in  menus,  bill  in¬ 
serts,  and  every  printed  piece  that 
the  store  used. 
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Sunicist  for  Summer: 

Macy's  S-Store  Color  Promotion 

WORKING  with  the  Sunkist  Growers  Association,  Macy’s  New  York 
staged  a  spring-into-summer  color  promotion,  starting  last  May 
20th.  It  was  important  for  its  size  (e.g.,  46  windows  at  the  Herald 
Square  store  and  44  windows  among  the  four  branches  all  carried  the 
theme  simultaneously),  and  unique  for  its  scope,  since  literally  every 
department— including  the  liquor  store— was  involved. 

The  color  was,  of  course,  lemon  yellow,  supplemented  by  “lemon 
leaf  green"  and  “’lemon  blossom  white.”  The  slogan  was  “Macy’s  Is 
Sunkist  for  Summer,"  and  the  motif  was  a  sunburst  symbol.  The  mer¬ 
chandise  advertising  peaked  from  May  21st  for  two  weeks;  ad  toppers 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  pass  the  corner 
of  S4th  and  Broadway  every  week.  This  is  what 
they  saw  from  May  20th  to  August  1st:  the  sunburst 
symbol  in  full  color,  and  the  promotional  theme. 
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Window  displays  highlighted 
the  social  history  of  Detroit 
and  the  country,  recreating 
scenes  of  the  past.  Each  car¬ 
ried  the  slogan,  “75  Years  of 
Looking  Ahead.” 


i  Detroit  in  1881  was  the  title  of  an  extensive  exhibit  held  in 
I  over  Hudson’s  auditorium.  With  the  co-$p>onsorship  of  the  Detroit 
Historical  Society  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Henry  Ford 
Museum,  the  display  department  recreated  the  old  Detroit. 


•  ■■I* 


Detroit  Tomorrow  was  the  final  major  exhibit  held  in  the  store 
auditorium.  It  visualized  the  end  result  of  the  city’s  urban 
renewal  program.  The  City  Planning  Department  helped  pre¬ 
pare  it  and  the  Detroit  Tomorrow  Committee  endorsed  it. 


MACrS  is  SUNKIST  /or  SUMMI 


XjmonXellm  wdrks  overtime  atMacys 


Clearance  of  ! 

'As- Is"  Lingerie  | 

30^  to| 
^  60^  off 


Ad  topper  related  the  theme  to  all  store  events. 


and  interior  displays  continued  through  July. 

Advertising  began  with  100-line  teasers  in  all  the  New 
York  newspapers,  running  for  a  week  before  the  promotion 
story  broke  in  full-page  editorial  ads  in  the  Sunday  pajjers. 
During  the  following  weeks,  hundreds  of  ads  featured  mer¬ 
chandise  in  yellow,  white  and  green.  Every  ad,  whether  or 
not  the  merchandise  itself  was  tied  in,  was  topped  with  a 
banner  that  repeated  the  theme. 

On  May  20th,  Macy’s  broke  out  in  gay  lemon-striped  awn¬ 
ings  with  thejsunburst  motif.  Live  lemon  trees  in  pots  were 
placed  around  the  building.  They  needed  full  time  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  “lemon  tree  sitter,"  which  was  good  for  several 
editorial  features.  Windows  showed  lemon-colored  fashions 
for  men,  women,  children;  yellow  kitchens;  golden-hued 
living  rooms— against '  backgrounds  of  lemons  in  crates, 
lemon  trees  in  pots,  giant  enlargements  of  lemon  fruit  and 
blossom  prints. 

Inside,  every  division  had  its  own  display  of  lemon-hued 
merchandise,  and  every  ledge  and  showcase  had  a  theme 
display.  The  sunburst  symbol  appeared  on  every  sign,  poster 
and  handbill.  A  shopping  bag,  specially  designed  for  the 
promotion,  carried  the  theme  all  over  town. 

Fashion  shows  were  held  throughout  the  first  week,  and 
customers  were  served  lemon-y  iced  tea.  In  the  housewares 
basement,  all  the  demonstrators  worked  lemons  into  their 
scheme  of  things. 

Seventeen  Magazine’s  June  issue,  devoted  to  the  Sunkist 
yellow  theme,  came  out  during  the  promotion,  with  mer¬ 
chandise  credits  to  Macy’s,  and  this  was  the  occasion  for  a 
full-page  tie-in  ad.  One  of  McCall’s  “togetherness"  ads  was 
also  worked  in.  Life  Magazine  ran  a  story.  The  Macy- 
Sunkist  cooperation  also  produced  television  and  radio  pro¬ 
gram  tie-ins.  A  “lemon  limerick”  contest  was  heavily  pro- 
motetl  through  supermarkets.  Macy’s  furnished  the  prizes 
and  devoted  one  window  to  an  exhibit  of  these  throughout 
the  promotion. 

Special  events  got  extensive  press  coverage.  They  includ¬ 
ed  the  presentation,  on  o])ening  day,  of  a  pink  lemon  tree  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  Lemonade  was  sold  at  stands  outside 
the  store  for  the  benefit  of  charity.  A  scale  model  of  a  lemon 
packing  house  was  set  up  on  the  fifth  floor  near  the  games 
and  hobby  section. 

Employees  attended  a  fashion  show  and  rally  at  which 
the  promotion  was  explained  and  the  related  merchandise 
shown.  This  was  supplemented  by  a  special  bulletin  which 
described  all  the  activities  and  tie-ins  and  suggested  effective 
selling  sentences  and  phrases  related  to  the  color  promotion. 


Decorative  Accessories  j 
and  Serving  Pieces  i 

30?^  to  I 


Nothing  overlooked:  Mary  handbills, 
printed  black  on  yellow. 


Fmty-six  windows  at  the  main  store  included  every  merchandise 
category,  with  sunny-colored  merchandise  and  backgrounds. 


5'  ^unkisf 
^  for  Summer 


Xjcmm  Yellow... 

Lpnoh  \jeaf  Green,., 
hemon  Wossom  White. 


Ad  campaign  opened  with  the  full-page  institutional  at  left,  and 
continued  with  hundreds  of  merchandise  ads  representing  every 
division  and  variety  of  merchandise,  from  little  girls’  sunsuits  to 
kitchen  cabinets. 


179.95 


Lemon  trees  bloomed  in  pots  outside  the  store 
and  the  Macy-Sunkist  team  presented  the  city 
of  New  York  with  its  first  pink  lemon  tree. 
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Display:  Three  30-f<K)t  signs  were  suspended  from  Riij^ 
marquees,  and  invitation  posters  were  placed  throughout  tlv 
store  several  days  before  the  event.  Each  stall  consisted  of  t 
two  tiered  counter  11  feet  long,  canopied  with  bright  denii)^ 
It  was  signed  with  the  name  of  the  county,  names  of  the  grow^ 
and  name  of  the  county  agent.  Rich’s  supplied  scales,  bask^ 
and  stools  and  a  cashier  to  make  change  for  the  booths. 


Newspaper  Ads:  Two  full  page  ads  were 
used,  on  the  Sunday  and  the  I'uesday 
before  the  Thursday  event.  This  gave  the 
names  of  all  who  cfM»perated;  another 
printed  the  pictures  of  the  growers. 


A  One*Day  Public  Relations  Event: 


Rich's  Farmer's  Curb  Market 


RICH’S  of  Atlanta,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Georgia  Department  of 


Rich’s  pays  tribute  to  the 
growers  and  farm  agents  of  Georgia: 


Agfriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  invited  farmers  from  all  over 
Georgia  to  sell  the  state’s  finest  pro¬ 
duce  in  a  one-day  market  on  Rich’s 
Broad  Street  Block.  The  market  co¬ 
incides!  with  the  opening  day  of  Rich’s 
Harvest  Sale,  one  of  the  store’s  two  big 
annual  sales. 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  selected  counties  and  prod- 
ducts.  Rich’s  representatives  visited 
every  county  agent  and  the  growers 
who  were  furnishing  produce,  travel¬ 
ling  1,300  miles  in  six  days. 

The  store  provided  14  booths,  one 
for  each  county  represented.  Each 
space  was  canopied  with  brightly 
colored  striped  denim;  bright  baskets 
were  provided  for  displays;  and  gar¬ 
lands  of  lights  were  strung  the  length 
of  the  340-foot  space.  Two  windows 
of  Rich’s  w'ere  converted  into  a  free 
check-stand  for  customers  by  having 


the  glass  removed,  and  Rich’s  shop 
ping  bags  w'ere  furnished  to  each 
booth.  A  country  band  entertained 
the  crowds  with  hoe-down  music. 

The  market  continued  until  nine  in 
the  evening,  sold  .?9,000  worth  of  pro¬ 
duce,  and  created  so  much  stir  that 
Rich’s  has  had  requests  from  stores  all 
over  the  country  for  advice  on  setting 
up  similar  events. 


Radio,  TV:  There  were  spot  aniioundlt 
ments  on  40  radio  stations  throughoM 
Georgia.  The  station  in  each  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  represented  had  special  copy,  telling 
the  story  of  the  Icxral  grow-er.  All  Atlanta 
TV  stations  carried  a  20-second  invitation, 
with  slides  like  the  one  below. 
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Opening  ceremonies,  on  September  20th,  1956,  at  the  Seven  Comers  branch  of 
Woodward  fe  Lothrop.  A  year  of  promotion  preceded  this  occasion,  and  a  month 
of  special  events,  with  emphasis  on  community  interests,  followed  it.  In  its  first 
three  months  of  operation,  this  branch  exceeded  planned  volume  by  40  per  cent. 


Settling  in  a  New  Community: 


The  promotion  program  that  culmi¬ 
nates  in  the  op>ening  of  a  new 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  store  is  a  smooth 
and  practiced  coordination  of  all  pub¬ 
licity  and  promotion  media,  famous 
for  its  painstaking  attention  to  detail 
and  its  success  in  gaining  a  warm  wel¬ 
come  from  the  community.  The  Seven 
Corners  store,  largest  of  the  branches, 
introduced  a  new  element:  it  is  the 
first  Woodw'ard  &  Lothrop  store  in  a 
shopping  center.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign— more  than  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  formal  opening  last  Septem¬ 
ber  20th— all  Woodward  &  Lothrop 
activities  were  planned  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  whole  Center.  A  prin¬ 
ciple  of  planning  was  that  Woodward’s 
would  prosper  only  as  its  neighbors  in 
the  Center  did. 

Groundbreaking  Ceremony.  Though 
the  groundbreaking  ceremony,  held 
in  June,  1955,  was  planned  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  invi¬ 
tations  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the 
developers  of  the  Center.  They  were 
sent  to  20,000  residents  in  the  nearby 


Woodward  i  Lothrop  Store  Opening 


Direct  mail  promotion  tCK)k  several  forms. 
Examples;  a  special  issue  of  the  store’s 
external  house  organ,  and  an  invitation, 
mailed  to  20.000,  to  the  groundbreaking 


Direct  Mail.  Woodward’s  external 
house  organ.  The  Suburban  Spectator, 
carried  news  about  the  branch  for  a 
year  before  the  opening.  The  Fall 
1955  edition  was  devoted  to  the  history 
and  government  of  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  Counties  and  the  city  of  Falls 
Church,  the  areas  to  be  served  by  the 
Center. 

Invitations  to  open  accounts  at  the 
Seven  Corners  branch  were  mailed  in 


February.  March  and  September,  1956. 
Starting  a  month  before  the  opening, 
the  backs  of  the  store’s  bill  envelopes 
carried  a  map  showing  the  new  branch 
location.  Fifty  thousand  store  direc¬ 
tory  leaflets  were  mailed  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  Suburban  Sp>ectator 
included  an  invitation  to  the  opening 
ceremonies  and  a  program. 

Direct  mail— two  letters  to  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  area— was  also  used  to  recruit 
personnel  for  the  new  store. 


Newspaper  Advertising.  Institutional 
advertising  for  the  branch  began  in 
Washington  papers  three  weeks  before 
the  opening.  A  typical  copy  line  was: 
“Come  just  as  you  are  to  our  new 
Seven  Corners  store  .  .  .  suburban  liv¬ 
ing  sets  the  keynote  . .  .  soon  you’ll  be 
able  to  drop  in  any  time,  with  the 
children,  with  friends  .  .  .  for  a  brief 
shopping  trip,  or  to  spend  the  day.” 

Institutional  ads  after  the  op>ening 
described  sp>ecial  events  and  facilities. 


Radio-TV.  In  the  first  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  radio  and  TV  announcements 
were  used  to  recruit  p>ersonnel  for  the 
store.  A  saturation  campaign  on  the 
op>ening  itself  began  six  days  before¬ 
hand  and  continued  throughout  the 
opening  day. 


Display.  During  the  week  of  the  op>en- 
ing,  windows  at  the  main  store  carried 
pictures  of  the  new  branch  and  an 


invitation  to  visit  it. 


Employee  Indoctrination.  For  the  p>er- 
sonnel  of  the  branch  store,  the  train¬ 
ing  department  prepared  a  brochure 
giving  a  directory  of  Center  tenants, 
an  organization  chart,  names  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  department  managers,  floor 
plans,  merchandise  location,  store  reg¬ 
ulations,  procedures  and  facilities. 

A  picnic  for  the  branch  store  em¬ 
ployees  was  held  on  the  Saturday  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Thursday  opiening.  Per¬ 
sonnel  of  all  the  Wootlward  &  Loth- 


rop  stores  attended  an  evening  pr 
view  reception.  Throughout  the  ye 
the  store’s  house  organ  kept  employ 
informed  of  branch  progress  and  pi 


Formal  Opening  Program.  The  opew 
ing  events  began  with  a  press  lun 
eon  on  Tuesday.  Tuesday  evening 
devoted  to  the  preview  for  employ 
Wednesday  evening  there  was  a  p 
view  and  reception  for  civic  leade 
The  formal  opening  ceremonies 
Thursday  were  followed  by  a  lunch¬ 
eon  for  platform  guests  and  directors, 
During  the  week  before  the  ope 
ing,  the  display  staff  screened  off 
store  to  hide  the  confusion  of  prepa 
tions.  Once  the  store  was  ready,  flr 
lights  w'ere  set  up  which  illuminat 
it  for  two  nights  before  the  openi 


Editorial  Coverage.  Three  Washin 
ton  newspapers  devoted  special 
tions  to  the  new  Center— the  culmina^ 
tion  of  a  year’s  editorial  publicity. 


Special  Events.  For  a  full  month  aft 
the  opening,  there  was  a  series 
events,  some  put  on  by  the  store  itself,’ 
some  sponsored  by  community  organ 
izations:  an  exhibit  of  antique  autos, 
a  flower  show,  square  dancing  at  the 
parking  lot,  an  art  exhibit,  a  Saturday 
night  supfier  party,  a  historical  exhibit 
celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
Falls  Church,  etc.  All  helpied  establish 
the  store  as  a  community  institution. 


Creating  a  Habit:  Key  element  in  success  of  a  new  store  is  to 
establish  the  shopping  habit  in  the  first  month.  Left,  Wood¬ 
ward’s  ad  announcing  special  events  set  for  the  first  month. 


Stimulating  Curiosity:  Direct  mail  before  opening  included 
store  directory,  invitation  to  employees’  preview,  bill  envelope 
showing  new  branch  location. 


< 


Touch  Typii^  School  at  Macy*!  Roosevelt  Field,  for  children  aged  8  to  12,  builds  traffic  and  good 
will.  In  fact,  the  promotion  was  so  successful  that  the  store  had  to  expand  the  original  schedule 
of  two  classes  to  eight,  each  having  20  studenu— and  then  still  had  to  turn  away  registrants. 
The  program  was  set  up  by  Royal,  which  hopes  to  develop  similar  schools  in  other  suburban  stores. 


The  Stationery  Department 


Stationery  departments  can  be  depended  upon  to  meet  their  volume  goals.  Whether 
they  do  this  by  plugging  away  at  their  mainstays  or  by  exploiting  novelties,  buyers  can 
usually  push  their  sales  figures  comfortably  ahead  of  last  year.  In  the  process  of  doing 
this,  however,  they  do  not  always  realize  the  full  profit  potential  of  their  departments— as 
some  buyers  themselves  are  quick  to  admit. 

Overall  volume  figures  tell  little  about  performance  in  a  department  like  stationery. 

Its  several  classifications  vary  widely  in  initial  markup,  in  the  size  of  the  average  sale,  in 
turnover  possibilities,  in  stock  and  selling  space  requirements,  in  selling  costs.  A  particular  method 


OUR  11th  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  MODERN  MERCHANDISING  OF  STATIONERY 


Hallmark  Cards,  with  its  huge  consumer  preference 
and  its  proven  record  as  a  consistent  traffic  and  sales 
builder,  now  makes  an  exciting  new  addition  to  its  line 
(as  well  as  exciting  extra  profits  for  you!)— Hallmark 
Contemporary  Cards. 


Stationery  departments  all  across  the  country  have 
reported  tremendous  enthusiasm  on  the  introduction 
of  these  smart  Contemporary  Cards,  the  cards  with 
a  fresh  new  sense  of  humor  for  every  occasion! 

Hallmark  Contemporary  Cards  are  one  more  reason 
why  it  pays  you  more  to  feature  Hallmark  Cards! 
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When  you  care  enough  to  send  the  very  best 


(Continued)  of  operation  that  may  be  gratifyingly  profitable  in  one  section  of  the  de¬ 
partment  may  prove  destructive  of  profits,  sales,  and  good  will  in  another. 


In  this  year's  study  of  the  stationery  department,  therefore,  STORES  has  asked  the 
cooperating  buyers  and  manufacturers  to  focus  their  attention  on  profit  questions— on  how 
to  make  the  maximum  profit  on  each  dollar  of  sales  rung  up  in  each  section  of  this  com¬ 
plex  department.  From  the  opinions,  the  case  histories,  the  analyses  these  people  have 
made  available,  the  article  that  follows  has  been  developed.  The  editors  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  them  for  their  cooperation. 


Managing  Basics 
for  Better  Profits 


Beneath  their  sometimes  feverish 
bu/z  of  item  promotion,  stationery 
departments  are  essentially  staple  stock 
operations.  Most  of  their  merchandise 
has  long  selling  life;  its  seasonal  vari¬ 
ations  in  demand  are  known  and  can 
be  anticipated;  its  values  do  not  van¬ 
ish  overnight  with  a  sudden  shift  of 
weather.  Little  risk  of  inventory  de¬ 
preciation  is  involved  in  a  policy  of 
keeping  the  stationery  department 
well  stocked  in  l^asics.  The  profit  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  such  a  policy,  however,  are 
decidedly  tempting. 

Relatively  few  stationery  basics  are 
in  the  class  of,  say,  the  little  black  dress 
for  which  the  customer  comes  a-hunt- 
ing,  her  mind  already  made  up  as  to 
how  much  she  will  pay  and  what  fea¬ 
tures  she  expects  to  find  in  it.  Most  of 
them  are  more  like  the  colored  silk 
squares  that  any  customer  may  buy  on 
impulse  for  her  own  use  or  for  gift 
purposes. 

Stationery  basics  are  often  impulse 
items,  often  gift  items.  If  they  catch 
her  eye,  the  customer  buys  them  with¬ 
out  shopping  the  town  first  to  compare 
prices.  Thus  the  sale  of  a  stationery 
basic  is  usually  at  full  markup— and 
in  most  stationery  classifications,  that 
means  45  to  50  per  cent. 


The  sale  of  a  stationery  basic  is  also 
an  inexpensive  one  to  make.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  buys  from  a  display,  and  re¬ 
quires  little  selling;  clerk  time  is  at  a 
minimum.  Much  of  the  merchandise 
is  packaged,  and  even  the  wrapping 
job  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  Many 
of  the  items  have  very  little  weight  or 
bulk,  and  are  take-with  rather  than 
delivered  transactions.  A  good  deal  of 
the  merchandise  is  backed  by  strong 
national  advertising,  in  many  cases 
over  television;  the  store  does  not  have 
to  foot  the  bill  for  Iniilding  up  de¬ 
mand  with  its  own  advertising  beyond 
whatever  point  is  consistent  with  its 
own  volume  and  profit  goals. 

Floundering  Buyers.  Despite  the  profit 
advantages  of  doing  a  strong  job  in 
basics,  many  stationery  departments 
are  floundering  in  this  aspect  of  their 
operation— as  the  buyers  themselves 
often  admit.  They  have  not  developed 
good  basic  stCKk  lists;  they  do  not  have 
the  time  or  clerical  help  to  make  a 
gocxl  control  system  wwk;  they  do  not 
have  the  fixtures  (or  the  know-how- 
in  the  use  of  what  they  do  have)  to 
make  an  effective  assortment  display 
of  staples  and  to  accommodate  an  ade¬ 
quate  amount  of  forward  stock. 


In  some  sections  of  the  department, 
wonderful  help  is  forthcoming  from 
resources.  Just  one  example:  A  Mid- 
w-est  store  called  upon  a  manufacturer 
of  gift  wrappings  to  help  balance  its 
assortment  in  this  field.  Stocks  were 
carefully  related  to  sales,  and  fixtures 
were  developed  that  displayed  and 
stocked  papers  and  ribbons  in  relation 
to  their  sales  possibilities.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  sales  were  up  .$3,000  in  this 
one  section— on  an  average  inventory 
that  was  $5,000  lower! 

Bearing  in  mind  that  gift  wrap¬ 
pings  are  by  no  means  the  w-orst  or¬ 
ganized  section  in  stationery  depart¬ 
ments,  this  store’s  gain  of  $1,500  in 
markup  dollars  and  its  savings  in  in¬ 
ventory  costs  are  an  impressive  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  management  and  the  buyer  join 
forces  to  tackle  the  problems  of  those 
classifications  whose  needs  are  most 
acute. 

Basic  Stock  Lists.  One  group  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  those  affiliated  with  the 
Frederick  Atkins  buying  office,  recent¬ 
ly  decided  that  a  good  staple  stock 
operation  in  stationery  must  start  with 
a  gootl  staple  stock  list,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  a  list  w'ould  be  developed  for  their 
fairly  homogeneous  group.  A  commit¬ 
tee  of  stationery  buyers,  working  with 
the  Atkins  research  department,  sweat¬ 
ed  out  the  job  and  came  up  with  a 
list  that  was  approvetl  by  all  the  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  group,  and  by  divisional  and 
general  merchandise  managers.  This 
was  then  distributed  to  the  stores  for 
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PAPER 

BY  THE  POUND 


imium  ei  me  mmMt 


High  quality  vellum  finish  in  White 
and  shades  of  9lue,  Seashell  and 
Gray.  144  Club  single  sheets  and  100 
envelopes.  Retail  price: 

Paper  . . .  $2.00  Envelopes  . . .  $2.00 
Special  unit . . .  $3.79 


April,  1957 


THIS  IS  THE  SALES  OPPORTUNITY  YOU'VE  BEEN  HOPING  FOR- 
Make  the  Most  of  it! 


For  complete  details  and  spoeial  imprint  information 
see  your  local  representative  or  write; 


Exclusive  novelty  watermark  striped 
finish,  deckle  edge.  144  Club  singles, 
100  envelopes.  91  Monarch  Bifold 
sheets,  100  envelopes.  White  Manu¬ 
script.  Retail  price: 

Paper  . . .  $2.39  Envelopes  . . .  $2.39 
Special  unit .  .  .  $4.39 


Over  50%  mark-up  on  every  box!  Higher  unit  soles! 
Greater  soles  potential!  An  unlimited  market!  Bigger 
profits!  That's  what  this  new  approach  in  stationery  mer¬ 
chandising  offers  you. 


Customers  get  a  full  pound  of  beautiful  quality  paper  in 
a  fashionably  styled  box,  for  20%  less  than  standard 
packing!  It's  a  standard  stock  item  for  re-purchase,  and 
compact  to  store  at  home. 


DISTINCTIVE  WRITING  PAPERS 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


FOUR 

VOLUME  PACKED 
SERIES 


HANDSPUN  FABRIC 

Novelty  fobric  finish,  deckle  edge. 
160  Club  tingles,  100  envelopes  in 
shades  of  Blue,  Ton,  Gray.  115  Busi¬ 
ness  Monarch  sheets,  100  envelapet 
in  Tan,  Gray.  Retail  Price: 

Paper  . . .  $2.25  Envelopes  . . .  $2.25 
Special  unit  .  .  .  $3.98 


Medium  lightweight  watermarked 
laid  paper,  tissue-lined  envelopes. 
256  Club  single  sheets,  100  enve¬ 
lopes.  White  and  pastels  of  Blue, 
Pink,  Green.  Retail  price: 

Paper  . . .  $2.50  Envelapes  . . .  $2.75 
Special  unit .  .  .  $4.89 


Chicago  Salesroom 
1536  Merchandise  Mart 


New  York  Salesroom 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
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report  to  MANAGEMENT  : 

their  individual  adjustments. 

For  the  store  working  on  its  own, 
the  list  published  by  NRDGA’s  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  (one  developed 
by  Rust  Craft  Institute)  is  a  good 
starting  point.  No  published  list,  of 
course,  is  intended  to  be  taken  over 
without  adjustment  by  an  individual 
store,  any  more  than  the  store  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  carry  its  own  basic  stock  lists 
over  from  year  to  year  without  modi¬ 
fication. 

In  many  sections  of  the  department, 
where  brands  and  items  continue  rela¬ 
tively  unchanged  from  year  to  year,  it 
is  possible  to  follow  a  procedure  rec¬ 
ommended  for  portable  typewriters  by 
a  manufacturer  in  this  field.  Make  a 
chart,  he  suggests,  of  each  brand  and 
each  number,  showing  selling  price, 
percentage  markup,  and  dollar  mark¬ 
up.  In  setting  up  a  basic  stock,  con¬ 
sider  the  profit  possibilities,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  markup,  and  the  volume  pos¬ 
sibilities,  as  indicated  by  the  previous 
season’s  sales.  If  there  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  past  sales  give  a  warped  pic¬ 
ture,  test  by  giving  all  models  equiva¬ 
lent  display  for  a  time  and  then  drop 
out  the  weaker  sellers.  Make  adjust¬ 
ments  from  time  to  time  as  the  brands 
and  models  change  in  acceptance,  and 
as  the  emphasis  given  to  each  in 
national  advertising  changes. 

The  procedure  sounds  simple 


the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 

enough  when  applied  to  typewriters, 
a  classification  in  which  the  number 
of  styles  is  small  and  the  average  sale 
is  large  indeed.  If  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
other  categories,  the  buyer  may  need 
considerable  help  and  moral  supp>ort 
to  develop  his  basic  stock  lists.  But 
the  lists,  instead  of  being  merely  some¬ 
thing  that  the  merchandise  office  will 
check  at  intervals,  will  be  useful 
guides  to  profit. 

Control  and  Fixtures.  Having  gone 
through  the  agony  of  building  up  a 
sound  basic  stock  list,  management’s 
next  problem  is  to  see  that  fill-ins  are 
not  neglected.  In  many  stores,  station¬ 
ery  buyers  have  excellent  control  sys¬ 
tems— but  are  so  drowned  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  chores  that  they  just  don’t  get 
around  to  writing  up  their  reorders. 
Some  department  stores  avoid  this  sit¬ 
uation  by  means  of  a  storewide  system 
for  putting  fill-in  orders  through  on 
basics  without  any  action  on  the  buy¬ 
er’s  part.  Where  there  is  no  such  store¬ 
wide  procedure,  it  may  be  possible  for 
a  clerical,  working  from  the  merchan¬ 
dise  office,  to  handle  basic  stock  fill-ins 
for  stationery  and  for  one  or  two  other 
departments,  like  notions  and  drugs, 
with  similar  problems. 

A  tremendous  step  toward  keeping 
stationery  basic  stocks  complete  and 
toward  capitalizing  on  their  strong 


sales  appeal  can  be  taken  each  time 
some  constructive  work  is  done  on  the 
department’s  fixtures.  New_^  fixturing 
is  the  form  of  expansion  most  com¬ 
monly  reported  by  the  buyers  contrib¬ 
uting  to  this  year’s  study;  it  is  also  the 
one  most  frequently  clamored  for  by 
the  participating  buyers. 

The  department,  as  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  outstanding  Southern 
store  says,  is  “an  excellent  area  for 
profitable  use  of  visual  stock,  op>en 
selling  and  self-selection.’’  But  it  is 
also  one  that  makes  great  demands  for 
flexibility,  to  meet  seasonal  expansions 
and  contractions  in  its  various  sec¬ 
tions. 

What  Fixtures  Have  Done.  One  store 
in  the  Middle  West  that  has  recently 
achieved  this  combination  of  open 
selling  and  flexibility  reports  a  five  pier 
cent  increase  in  sales  for  the  first  year 
under  the  new  setup  and  a  drop  in 
selling  costs.  The  general  merchandise 
manager  of  the  store  feels  that  the 
profit  and  volume  possibilities  of 
the  department  have  scarcely  been 
scratched,  but  he  regards  the  new  fix¬ 
tures  and  layout  as  a  first  step  toward 
realizing  stationery’s  pjotential. 

At  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester  (whose  new  fixturing  and 
layout  are  shown  on  page  23)  sales  have 
increased  and  so  has  salesperson  pro- 
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Profits  Through  Fixturing 

Fixturing  and  controls  play  a  ma¬ 
jor  part  in  improving  profitable 
volume  in  gift  wrapping  and  rib¬ 
bons.  Shown  here  is  the  16-foot 
installation  at  the  Broadway, 
Westchester,  which,  together  with 
good  stock  controls,  is  credited 
by  buyer  Joe  Turnage  with  hav¬ 
ing  increased  volume  on  mini¬ 
mum  inventory.  A  resource,  Tie- 
Tie,  assisted  in  designing  the  fix¬ 
ture,  which  uses  gravity  feed  for 
ribbons,  and  in  working  out  the 
procedure  for  stock  control. 
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ductivity.  On-floor  stock  is  greater, 
and  the  assortment  presented  to  the 
customer  for  self-selection  is  larger 
than  before.  There  has  been  no  let¬ 
down  in  merchandise  training  for 
salespeople,  however.  “Our  suf>ervis- 
ion  must  follow  through,”  explains 
divisional  merchandise  manager  B.  F. 
Jameson,  "to  see  that  our  customers 
still  get  service  as  they  want  it.” 

The  emphasis  on  flxturing  for  self¬ 
selection  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  sections  of  the 
department  that  require  salesmanship. 
In  some  areas,  like  candles,  or  greeting 
cards,  or  party  paper  goods,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  may  simply  need  service.  But 
in  typewriters,  pens,  and  fine  station¬ 
ery  she  needs  an  informed  salesf>erson 
who  can  explain  quality  points  and 
product  features.  Intelligent  selling  is 
still  very  much  needed  if  the  store  is  to 
gain  the  profit  advantages  of  moving 
high-unit,  high-quality  goods. 

Suburban  Branches.  In  the  suburban 
or  shopping  center  branch,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  same— but  more  so!  Many 
of  the  department's  best  classifications 
have  their  strongest  demand  from 
suburban  homes.  They  also  face  the 
strong  competition  of  local  shops  that 
specialize  in  these  fields  and  offer  real¬ 
ly  wide  assortments.  In  its  limited 
space,  the  branch  must  find  room  for 
an  assortment  comparable  to  that  of  a 
fair-sized  downtown  department.  And 
it  must  have  enough  stock  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  rushes  in  at  the  zero  hour, 
with  her  car  outside,  ready  to  select, 
charge,  and  carry  home  what  she  wants. 

Since  no  one  ever  seems  to  build  a 
branch  that’s  large  enough,  the  station¬ 
ery  department’s  answer  can  seldom  be 
more  space.  It  may  be  an  application 
of  the  principle  followed  in  greeting 
cards— racks  with  more  tiers,  holding  a 
few  each  of  a  great  many  designs  in 
small  space.  Exposing  the  maximum 
number  of  items  and  the  minimum 
quantity  of  each  makes  for  sales.  Un¬ 
remitting  stock  work  may  be  needed 
to  keep  such  displays  complete,  but 
stationery  isn’t  the  only  department 
in  which  conscientious  stock  work  has 
proved  itself  the  branch  store’s  road 
to  profit. 
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Greeting  Cards: 
Trading  Up  for  Profit 


A  GOOD  job  can  be  done  better; 

greeting  cards  and  gift  wraps, 
those  shining  stars  of  the  stationery 
department,  can  contribute  more  prof¬ 
it,  more  volume,  more  prestige  than 
they  do  now.  There  is  no  intention, 
of  course,  of  belittling  their  present 
accomplishments:  a  gross  margin  of 
47.3  per  cent  for  the  year  1955,  and  a 
controllable  margin  of  $3.28  p>er  dol¬ 
lar  of  inventory  at  cost,  according  to 
the  Departmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  compiled  by  the 
NRDGA  Controllers’  Congress. 

To  improve  on  present  good  per¬ 
formance,  a  suggestion  from  greeting 
card  sources  is:  “Don’t  underestimate 
the  customer.”  Departments  that 
sailed  along  happily  with  10-  and  15- 
cent  cards  dominating  their  everyday 
assortments  were  pleasantly  surprised 
to  find  young  sophisticates  crowding 
in  to  pay  25  cents  for  the  zany  humor 
of  studio  or  contemporary  cards.  These 
departments  got  more  than  just  added 
volume:  they  acquired  new  customers, 
young  people  who  drop  in  frequently 
to  see  if  new  titles  have  turned  up, 
who  first  buy  cards  and  then  cudgel 
their  brains  for  people  to  send  them  to. 

Until  the  big  publishers  went  to 
work  in  this  field,  buyers  had  to  devote 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  to 
the  job  of  finding  adequate  and  accept¬ 
able  selections  from  scattered  small 
sources;  now  it’s  easier.  There’s  still 
a  problem  in  some  departments,  how¬ 
ever— space.  Contemporary  types  do 
best  when  separated  from  the  regular 
assortment:  a  department  may  need  an 
extra  rack  or  two  if  it  is  to  get  this 
business  as  plus  business. 

Christmas  Opportunities.  Another  field 
in  which  stores  have  been  underesti¬ 
mating  the  greeting  card  customer  is  in 
Christmas  cards.  People  are  willing  to 
buy  earlier,  and  to  pay  more  for  the 


work  of  admired  artists  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  realized.  This  is  true  both  of  the 
niiddle-class  customer  who  chooses 
cards  from  the  medium-priced  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  of  the  carriage-trade  cus¬ 
tomer  who  demands  tops  in  elegance 
and  an  esthetic  apf>eal.  Yet  many 
stores,  whose  French  rooms,  boutiques, 
and  decorating  services  are  patronized 
by  customers  of  distinguished  taste,  I 
are  guilty  of  keeping  their  Christinas 
card  assortments  at  budget  levels. 

Simple  test:  Compare  a  list  of 
French  Room  and  better  dress  depart¬ 
ment  regular  customers  with  the  names 
of  those  who  ordered  Christmas  im¬ 
prints  at  the  store.  Or  make  a  little 
survey  among  these  women  and  ask 
them  where  they  bought  last  year’s 
cards. 

Saks-Fifth  Avenue  demonstrated  an 
effective  way  to  corral  top  grade  busi¬ 
ness  last  year.  The  store  mailed  its 
charge  customers  an  invitation,  last 
July,  to  choose  their  Christmas  cards 
at  home.  To  do  this,  they  had  to 
order  a  $4.95  “Exhibition  Sampler” 
containing  30  different  cards— “a  choice 
selection  from  such  famous  lines  as  the 
American  Artists  Group,  Designers  & 
Illustrators,Christmas  Fantasia,  Eyvind 
Earle,  Cecilia  Staples,  Tasha  Tudor, 
and  others. . . .  Not  only  will  you  want 
to  send  these  individual  cards  to  the 
very  sp>ecial  names  on  your  list,  you 
will  also  be  able  to  select  your  very 
own  ^rsonalized  card  which  you  will 
want  to  order  in  quantity.  .  .  .” 

Early  Start.  This  year,  some  stores 
are  making  an  even  earlier  start  on 
personalized  cards  by  featuring  one 
publisher’s  album  (American  Artists 
Group)  in  their  departments  from 
April,  when  national  advertising  for 
the  line  begins.  Some  of  these  stores 
are  planning  early'  direct  mail  and 
other  promotion:  others  will  simply 
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Sfbley’i  Flexible  FIxturing 

Customers  see  a  larger  assortment,  select 
with  ease,  yet  still  get  service  from  sales¬ 
people  at  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co., 
Rochester.  New  flexible  fixturing  permits 
quick  adjustments  to  seasonal  peaks, 
makes  room  for  larger  floor  stock.  Vol¬ 
ume  has  been  rising;  so  has  salesperson 
productivity. 

Some  highlights  of  layout;  Decorated 
and  open  stock  papers  are  on  open  racks; 
better  papers,  at  glassed  showcase  coun¬ 
ters.  Albums  and  notebooks  are  partly  on 
open  shelves,  partly  under  glass— and  next 
door  to  pens.  Packaged  party  plates  and 
cups  are  on  open  shelves,  but  favors  and 
decorations  for  wedding,  stork,  or  birth¬ 
day  occasions  are  at  counter  showcase. 
School  and  office  supplies  use  two  tiers  of 
bins,  with  clerk  behind  display.  Gift 
papers  and  ribbons  are  in  island  fixture, 
near  birthday  cards. 

.  B.  F.  Jameson  is  the  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  in  charge;  Harold  Roberts 
is  the  buyer  of  the  department. 
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Main  Floor  Miracle 

With  no  outpost,  the  T.  S.  Martin 
Co.,  Sioux  City,  had  to  find  room 
for  all  its  Christmas  cards  and  wrap¬ 
pings  right  on  the  main  floor.  Using 
fixtures  from  Norcrf)ss,  with  remov¬ 
able  shelves  that  can  be  used  level 
or  tilted,  the  displays  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  show  items  of  many  shapes 
and  sizes,  yet  achieve  an  orderly 
effect.  Decor  was  red  and  gold. 
Some  space  was  contributed  by  near¬ 
by  notion  department.  Sales  results? 
Nearly  a  sell-out! 


Compact  But  Complete 

Problem  for  suburban  branches:  To 
show  a  “downtown”  range  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  tiny  area.  One  solu¬ 
tion,  shown  below,  is  a  compact  but 
complete  department,  with  small 
quantities  of  many  items  on  view. 
This  is  the  Gateway  branch  of  Olds 
&  King,  Portland,  Oregpn,  where 
Hallmark  fixtures  are  used. 


use  the  album  to  suggest  to  customers 
at  the  writing  paper  and  engraving 
counters  that  it  is  a  good  idea  to  make 
an  unhurried  selection  and  order 
Christmas  imprints  before  going  off 
for  the  summer. 

Regardless  of  when  the  store  plans 
to  launch  its  Christmas  card  selling,  or 
on  what  price  level,  it  is  a  good  idea 
for  management  to  reach  an  early  de¬ 
cision  as  to  how  much  extra  space  will 
be  available  for  Christmas  cards  at  the 
height  of  the  selling  season.  Buyers 
usually  make  their  selections  by  July; 
if  they  do  not  know  how  much  space 
they  can  count  on,  they  do  not  know 
how  much  they  can  expect  to  sell.  To 
a  large  extent,  space  determines  vol¬ 
ume  possibilities  in  Christmas  cards 
and  wraps.  If  space  is  not  definitely 
assigned  until  September  or  October 
or  even  later,  the  buyer  may  have  to 
fill  in  hurriedly  with  second-best  mer¬ 
chandise— and  may  lose  volume  and 
prestige  with  an  uninspired  selection. 


a  selection  of  bal^y  gift 


mon.  Yet,  with  stores  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  free  gift  wrapping,  it  does 
seem  that  management  would  find  it 
worth  while  to  break  through  some  of 
the  familiar  Chinese  walls  between 
departments  and  find  a  way  to  set  up 
gift  wrap  and  card  outposts  in  depart¬ 
ments  that  sell  a  great  many  gifts. 

One  store  on  the  West  Coast  is  re¬ 


ported  to  have 
wrap  papers,  ribbons,  and  cards  in  its 
infants’  department.  Stock  is  supplied 
by  the  stationery  department  but  sales 
are  rung  up  on  the  infants’  tlepart- 
ment  register.  Jus^  how  credits  and 
charges  are  divided  between  the  two 
departments  is  not  explained,  but, 
{Continued  on  page  26) 


Outposts.  The  big  Christmas  outpost 
for  greeting  cards  and  gift  wraps  is  by 
this  time  recognized  as  an  important 
contributor  to  volume  and  profits. 
Outposts  at  other  times  are  less  com- 
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How  to  Stop  your  good  customers  from 
buying  their  Christmas  Cards  elsewhere 

By  SAMUEL  GOLDEN 
Director,  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  GROUP 


Clhristmas  cards  are  the  first  thing  on  everybody’s 
holiday  list.  The  unit  sale  for  personalized  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  ranges  from  $8  to  $30,  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  store  and  how  intelligently  the  low 
units  are  subordinated  and  withheld.  Good  stores 
make  a  big  thing  out  of  a  personalized  Christmas 
card  operation  and  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it. 
What  other  merchandise  carries  a  100%  markup 
and  yet  requires  absolutely  no  investment  in  stock? 

Intelligent  management  has  recognized  that  a 
fine  personalized  Christmas  card  operation  is  not 
only  important  for  the  profit  it  delivers,  but  is  even 
more  important  because  it  is  the  best  way  to  bring 
customers  into  a  store  long  before  the  holiday 
season  gets  under  way.  Though  customers  come 
in  looking  for  personalized  Christmas  cards,  when 
they  see  all  kinds  of  merchandise  all  around  them 
they  instinctively  become  gift-minded. 

The  one  time  you’re  sure  to  notice  that  cus¬ 
tomers’  incomes  and  standards  of  living  are  going 
up— is  when  they  begin  to  select  their  personalized 
Christmas  cards.  While  your  customer  is  interested 
in  the  cost  of  the  cards,  she  is  more  concerned  about 
the  impression  her  Christmas  cards  will  create  with 
her  friends.  That’s  why  it  is  wrong  to  over-empha- 
size  low-price  instead  of  selling  art  and  quality. 

Quality  is  remembered  long  after  price  is  for¬ 
gotten.  Remember  that  every  time  your  customer 
receives  a  Christmas  card  that  is  more  attractive 
than  the  one  she  bought  from  you,  subconsciously 
the  only  one  she’ll  blame  is  you.  The  surest  way 
to  bring  customers  back  year  after  year  is  to  sell 
them  the  kind  of  personalized  Christmas  cards 
which  the  recipient  will  treasure,  remember  and 
maybe  even  frame. 

Most  women  prefer  to  buy  their  personalized 
Christmas  cards  in  an  attractive  atmosphere,  where 
they  are  comfortable  and  receive  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  A  department  store  operation  should  not  try 
to  match  or  compete  with  chain  stores  and  super¬ 
markets.  A  department  store’s  customers  come  to 
them  for  something  better  than  that.  Good  stores 
play  up  the  quality  of  their  Christmas  cards  and 
find  that  it  also  helps  sell  other  merchandise  during 
September,  October  and  November. 


What's  the  Potential?  The  only  expense  con¬ 
nected  with  a  good  personalized  Christmas  card 
operation  is  a  few  square  feet  of  space  and  a  couple 
of  dollars  in  decoration.  There  is  a  great  potential 


for  this  very  small  cost!  The  return  per  square  foot 
for  a  personalized  Christmas  card  operation  cannot 
be  matched  by  any  other  operation.  In  addition, 
it  creates  a  holiday  atmosphere  for  the  rest  of  the 
store  and  makes  traffic  Christmas  gift-minded. 

What  is  a  fair  volume  of  sales  for  a  personalized 
Christmas  card  operation?  If  a  store  has  10,000 
charge  customers,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it 
ought  to  count  on  selling  at  least  20%  of  their 
customers.  That  would  mean  that  a  store  with 
10,000  charge  customers  should  do  at  least  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  $20,000  in  personalized  Christmas  cards. 
This  is  figuring  on  an  average  unit  sale  of  $10.  A 
store  with  100,000  charge  customers  should  sell  at 
least  $200,000  in  personalized  Christmas  cards. 


Every  charge  customer  buys  Christmas  cards. 
Somebody  is  selling  them.  Why  not  you? 

“Making  figures”  and  “volume”  are  the  buga¬ 
boos  which  often  get  in  the  way  of  clear  thinking. 
Does  it  make  sense  to  “make  figures”  by  trying  to 
move  tons  of  low  units?  Why  neglect  your  good 
charge  customers  who  count  on  you  for  quality 
merchandise?  If  you  don’t  supply  it,  can  you  blame 
your  customers  for  going  elsewhere? 

“Volume”  that  doesn’t  cover  the  high  cost  of 
doing  business  only  piles  up  losses.  It  is  easier  for 
a  stationery  department  to  “make  figures”  and 
make  a  profit  with  quality  merchandise  than  to  try 
to  exist  by  “tonnage.” 

You  need  some  low-priced  merchandise— but 
you  don’t  have  to  feature  it!  Separate  it  the  way 
a  smart  merchant  separates  costume  jewelry  from 
real  jewelry. 

The  only  way  for  a  good  store  to  meet  higher 
operating  costs  is  to  make  sure  it  is  taking  very  good 
care  of  its  charge  customers— those  who  look  for 
quality  merchandise  and  will  go  elsewhere  if  you 
haven’t  got  it. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Henry  Mencken  said,  “No  one 
has  ever  gone  bankrupt  by  underestimating  the 
taste  of  the  American  public.”  That  was  before 
LIFE  and  TV— even  at  that  Ave  think  he  was  wrong. 

The  American  Artists  Group  has  met  with  un¬ 
precedented  success  by  believing  that  there  is  more 
profit  in  overestimating  rather  than  underestimat¬ 
ing  the  American  public.  We  have  won  leadership 
in  our  field  because  Ave  have  heightened  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Christmas  card  by  bringing  to  it  the 
works  of  America’s  foremost  artists.  . .  , 
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however  it  works  out  on  paper,  it  is 
bound  to  add  up  to  diminished  ex¬ 
pense  and  increased  profit  each  time 
a  customer  buys  the  materials  with 
which  to  do  her  own  gift  wrapping. 


Letter  Paper: 

Fashion  Leads  to  Profit 


How  Many  Resources?  The  growth  in 
jxtpularity  of  the  studio  or  contempo¬ 
rary  greeting  cards,  and  the  adoption 
of  this  type  into  major  lines  highlight 
a  problem  in  the  buying  of  everyday 
cards.  How  many  resources  does  the 
buyer  need?  When  the  studio  type  first 
appeared,  buyers  selected  from  the  as¬ 
sortments  of  many  small  publishers; 
the  time  and  cost  of  filling  in  the  stock 
was  disproportionately  large.  Now 
that  these  cards  are  represented  in  the 
lines  of  major  publishers,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  smooth,  easy,  and  less  expensive 
on  the  score  of  shipping  costs  for 
fill-ins. 

Each  new  resource  can  mean  52  ex¬ 
tra  weekly  fill-in  shipments  a  year,  and 
this  can  add  up  to  quite  a  bite  out  of 
profits.  The  buyer  has  to  strike  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  safeguarding  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  profit  by  concentration  of  re¬ 
sources  and  safeguarding  its  reputa¬ 
tion  for  alertness  by  keeping  the  door 
open  to  interesting  new  ideas. 


ing,  the  attractive  packaging.  Other 
outlets  have  been  discovering  that 
imaginative  display  can  bring  prompt 
results  with  this  merchandise,  for  it 
has  year-around  gift  appeal,  particu¬ 
larly  for  birthday  occasions.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  not  been  giving  it 
space,  or  have  been  giving  it  locations 
more  suited  to  demand  merchandise 
than  to  impulse  goods. 

In  the  typical  stationery  department, 
nicely  packaged  papers,  loaded  with 
gift  appeal,  get  a  play  at  Christmas 
but  are  forgotten  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Yet  an  industry  source  esti¬ 
mates  that  holiday  trade  represents 
only  20  f>er  cent  of  the  year’s  volume. 
A  little  quick  arithmetic  will  indicate 
whether  or  not  the  department  is  get¬ 
ting  its  share  of  the  rest  of  the  year’s 
business— at  the  full  45  per  cent  mark- 


PEOPLE  are  beginning  to  write 
againi  Manufacturers  of  letter  pa¬ 
per  note  with  delight  that  the  personal 
letter  is  back  in  fashion.  Young  men 
in  the  armed  services  have  been  de¬ 
manding  letters  from  home,  and  their 
mothers,  sisters  and  sweethearts  have 
been  buying  p>ound  paper,  air  mail 
stationery,  typewriter  pap>er,  and  the 
new  lap  letters.  At  home,  people  are 
dashing  off  casual  little  notes  to  one 
another,  and  new  short  styles  of  writ¬ 
ing  paper  have  won  acceptance.  So 
have  the  decorative  little  folders  from 
the  greeting  card  companies— the  truly 
artistic  and  elegant  styles,  as  well  as 
the  pretty-pretty  ones. 

With  some  exceptions,  department 
stores  have  not  been  cashing  in  on  the 
p>ossibilities  ojiened  up  by  the  new 
interest  in  writing  pap>er,  the  new  styl¬ 


Nathnal  Letter  Writing  Week 

Twentieth  observance  is  scheduled  for  October  6  to  12 
this  year,  featuring  the  poster  shown  at  left.  Last  year's 
poster  inspired  the  prize-winning  window  below,  at 
Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  New  York,  by  Andrew  Colby. 
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I'WOUWOSO 


Many  of  America’s  finest  suburban  and  downtown  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  turning  to  Gibson  for  new  ideas, 
expert  counsel,  and  modern  fixtures.  (Shillito’s  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  for  instance,  and  Powers  of  Minneapolis,  to 
name  just  two  ruent  examples.) 

Why?  Because  they  believe  the  best  way  to  build  their 
greeting  card  business  ...  to  realize  more  “profit  pjer 
foot’’  ...  is  to  enlist  Gibson’s  Store  Planning  and  Mer¬ 
chandising  Service,  which  offers  .  .  . 

•  Modern  fixtures  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  styles,  and  finishes. 

•  Counsel  on  department  size,  location  and  arrangement,  based 
on  case  histories  of  successful  retail  greeting  card  operations. 

•  Sound  forecasts  of  future  sales  based  on  up-to-date  profiles 
of  nationwide  buying  trends. 

•  Assurance  of  scientific  stock  control  and  conscientious 
service. 

•  A  complete  line  of  everyday  and  seasonal  cards. 

•  Strong  selling  assistance  via  national  advertising  and  store- 
tested  tie-in  materials. 

If you  are  blueprinting  a  greeting  card  department ...  for 
a  new  or  remodeled  store  .  .  .  suburban  or  downtown  .  .  . 


SHILLITO’S,  largest  department  store  in  downtown  Cincinnati, 
has  enjoyed  “substantial  volume  increases”  in  greeting  card  busi¬ 
ness  since  awarding  department  control  to  Gibson  and  installing 
these  new  Gibson  fixtures. 


Tkt  Gibson  Art  Co.,  Cincinnali,  0. 


Write  today  for  full  information  on  Gibson’s  Store  Planning  and  Merchandising  Service. 


POWERS,  well-known  Minneapolis  department  store,  wanted  “only  the  best”  for  their  new  store  in  the  Knollwood  Plaza 
suburban  shopping  center  and  turned  to  Gibson  to  plan,  equip,  and  service  their  greeting  card  and  gift  wrapping  department. 


stores 
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up  for  stationery  items. 

There  is  no  lack  of  suitable  fixtures 
for  displaying  gift-appeal  paper.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  major  resources  have  de¬ 
signed  free-standing  fixtures  or  count¬ 
er-top  devices  that  are  extremely  flexi¬ 
ble.  And  some  of  the  free-standing 
shelves  designed  by  greeting  card  com¬ 
panies  for  Christmas  packs  are  natur¬ 
als  for  boxed  stationery  at  other  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  Just  getting  a  good 
assortment  on  view  will  do  wonders; 
adding  some  promotion  will  do  more. 

Informed  Selling.  Although  many  of 
the  items  in  the  writing  papter  section 
need  little  more  than  effective  display 
to  move  them,  there  is  still  need  for 
informed  selling  in  this  area,  particu¬ 
larly  if  the  store  caters  to  top  quality 
clientele  in  any  of  its  other  depart¬ 
ments.  The  most  profitable  stationery 
department  is  no  asset  to  a  store  if  its 
people  cannot  help  the  French  Room 
customer  when  she  seeks  pap>er  in  the 
styles  and  qualities  for  her  various 
needs.  Nor  does  it  pay  to  let  the  bridal 
customer  5j[ip  .  through  the  depart¬ 
ment's  fingers.  No  matter  how  simple 
her  wedding,  she  will  need  invitations, 
announcements,  thank-yous,  calling 
cards,  and  new-name  stationery— plus 
heaven  knows  how  much  from  other 
departments  of  the  store! 

In  fine  stationery  and  engraving, 
well  trained  help  is  needed,  exactly  as 
better  trained  help  is  needed  for  fine 
jewelry  than  for  costume  jewelry  sell¬ 
ing.  A  department  that  is  not  current¬ 
ly  doing  sufficient  business  in  better 
stationery  and  engraving  to  justify 
skilled,  s{)ecialized  salespeople  may 
achieve  that  volume  soon  enough  if 
the  necessary  sales  help  is  provided— 
if,  that  is,  the  store  in  any  of  its 
other  departments  makes  a  serious 
effort  to  interest  customers  of  comfor- 
able  means  and  good  social  position. 
This  may  be  one  spot  where  customer 
service  and  store  prestige  should  weigh 
more  heavily  with  management  than 
the  cold  figures  on  cosfs  and  profits. 

The  Thrifty  Customer.  In  catering  to 
the  thrifty  customer,  who  buys  her 
writing  paper  with  an  eye  to  its  cost, 
the  store  has  several  lines  of  approach. 
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Hutzler  Bros. 


Five  unusual  windows  illustrate  five  eSecti 
ways  to  dramatize  the  stationery  departmci 
in  display. 


The  familiar  one  is  the  bargain  sale— 
the  two-for-a-dollar  event  that  draws 
crowds,  creates  excitement,  but  doesn’t 
necessarily  make  a  profit  for  the  de¬ 
partment  or  even  give  the  customer  a 
good  value.  Such  sales  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  distress  merchandise;  today,  they 
simply  represent  cheap  merchandise 
packaged  to  sell  at  a  low  price.  And 
today,  it  isn't  easy  to  do  better  on 
purely  cheap  offerings  than  the  drug  stationery  shop  ran  a  bridal  window  in  Api 

stores  and  supermarkets  can  do.  8°'  tremendous  response  to  its  them 

.  ,  *  ,  .  1  ,  Monogrammine  makes  the  gift  exciting. 

Another  approach  is  through  opien 

stock  papers,  which  offer  the  store  re-  .  .  ^ 

S  .  j  ,  ,  j  (center)  The  White  House,  Beaumont,  Tex^ 

peat  business  and  a  larger  sale,  and  ^  congratulate  a  local  winner] 

which  pass  along  to  the  customer  the  the  Kem  Card  Trophy;  window  shows  troph' 
savings  inherent  in  simple  packaging  cards,  photograph  of  award  presentation. 


(above)  Hutzler  Bros.,  Baltimore,  gets  airy  el 
gance  into  a  window  devoted  to  stationery  in 
the  American  Artists  Group’s  “Art  in  Con 
spondence”  collection— puts  some  of  its  line 
desk  accessories  in  the  foreground. 


(center  right)  Goldsmith’s  window, 
town  Manhattan,  hits  full  strength  on 
of  one  item— Sheaffer  Pens. 


(right)  The  Morehouse  Fashion,  Columbrn 
Ohio,  puts  a  young  modern  and  examples  d 
Hallmark’s  contemporary  cards  into  a  windn* 
to  call  attention  to  “fancy  dress”  greeting  card'. 


1 


Unique  display— with  real  school  bell  in¬ 
cluded  FREE— to  ring  up  extra  Back-to- 
School  sales!  All  the  famous  Sc^eiipto  best 
sellers  included.  Get  this  display  to  fill  up 
service  station  stocks,  as  an  extra  coimter 
unit,  as  a  window  center  card — and  to  build 
your  Back-to-School  promotion! 


A '^DING-DONG"  ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTION  CAMPAIGN! 

Big  full  page  full  color  ads  in  LIFE,  LOOK,  THIS  WEEK,  FAMILY 
WEEKLY  and  Sunday  Supplements  .  .  .  car  cards  in  75  cities  .  .  . 

PLUS  high  frequency  TV  SPOTS  .  .  .  PLUS  window  displays  and 
window  banners,  ''ring  the  bell"  as  sales  builders  for  you! 


ITHI 


3  Back-to-School  promotions! 


Ask  your  wholesaler  today 
for  these  SCRIPTO  i 

'‘BELL-RINGERS”i 
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The  new  mirror  finish  Scripto  spectacular 
salesmaker— that  produces  more  profit  per 
square  foot  than  anything  in  your  store.  Com¬ 
pletely  stocked  with  Back-to-School  best 
sellers.  Still  available  from  your  wholesaler- 
get  yours  today!  (A751) 


Scripto  Inc.,  Atlanta, Georgia— Scripto  of  Canada,  Ltd.,Toronto,  Canada. 
Scripto  products  available  in  Can^a  at  slightly  higher  prices. 


For  the  first  time— a  Scripto  all-in-one 
ball  pen  (non-refillable)  with  plastic  cap. 
Top  Scripto  quality  to  retail  for  25f! 
. . .  the  popular  price  for  Back-to-School 
volume!  On  2  dozen  easel  (T167). 
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50  per  cent  markup.  Because  of  the 
large  unit  of  purchase,  there  is  consid 
erable  saving  to  manufacturer  and 
store  on  packaging  and  shipping  and 
handling  costs;  and  there  is  a  saving 
to  the  customer  of  about  20  per  cent 
in  price.  Some  of  the  larger  stores  are 
using  their  own  names  on  the  pap>er; 
others  are  using  the  maker’s.  The  idea 
is  still  too  new  for  experience  to  be 
weighed  and  results  to  be  judged,  but 
so  far,  developments  sound  encourag¬ 
ing. 


Typewriters: 

The  Growing  Market 


Although  most  of  the  stores  that 
took  part  in  this  study  carry  port¬ 
able  tyjjewriters,  and  many  of  them 
expect  a  considerable  volume  contri¬ 
bution  from  this  section  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  few  department  stores  have  be¬ 
gun  to  get  the  volume  and  profit  they 
can  get  from  this  merchandise. 

The  typewriter  for  home  use  has  an 
immense  market  before  it— a  market 
that  very  definitely  includes  the  fami¬ 
lies  that  are  considered  typical  depart¬ 
ment  store  customers.  Authorities  in 
the  field  estimate  that  only  one  in 
every  four  or  five  families  that  should 
have  a  machine  actually  owns  one; 
they  estimate  that  two  million  boys 
and  girls  a  year  are  learning  to  typ>e; 
they  see  family  interest  in  the  type¬ 
writer  directly  tied  to  family  interest 
in  education.  They  see  annual  sales 
of  portables  reaching  up  to  the  mil- 


writers.  One  fast-growing  Chicago 
store,  through  its  downtown  and 
branch  locations,  is  believed  to  have 
sold  half  a  million  dollars’  worth  of 
portables  last  year.  A  store  in  the 
West,  by  no  means  to  be  classified 
among  the  large  and  important  ones 
in  its  area,  sold  1,000  portables  last 
year— and,  at  considerably  better  than 
$100  each,  that  is  nice  sellingl 
Makers  of  typewriters  have  found 
ways  to  reach  into  the  home,  by  tele¬ 
vision  and  other  forms  of  national 
advertising,  and  create  strong  demand 
for  their  product.  If  the  department 
store  joins  forces  with  them,  well  and 
good.  If  not,  they  don’t  mind  work¬ 
ing  with  the  stationery  or  the  credit 
jewelry  store  to  get  the  volume  that  is 


A  Profit  Leak.  In  open  stock  and  other 
staple  papers,  a  bad  display  habit  has 
been  nibbling  at  profits  via  the  mark¬ 
down  route.  Lacking  proper  fixtures, 
buyers  stack  boxes  on  tops  of  counters 
— p>erhaps  a  dozen  boxes  of  a  number. 
The  top  box  may  be  open  as  a  sacrifice 
to  customer  handling,  but  the  un¬ 
opened  boxes  are  by  no  means  im¬ 
mune  from  the  damage  of  dust  and 
finger  smudges.  After  a  brief  life  on 
top  of  the  counter,  packages  are  dirty 
and  uninviting  and  markdowns  are 
indicated. 

Suggested  solution:  Even  if  the  de¬ 
partment  is  virtually  on  a  self-help 
basis,  train  the  salesp>eople  to  put  only 
one  or  two  closed  boxes  in  the  open 
display,  to  sell  from  the  display,  and 
to  replace  sales  immediately  with 
fresh  stock.  That  may  take  a  bit  of 
doing,  but  the  incentive  of  reduced 
markdowns  and  increased  sales  appeal 
of  the  merchandise  should  make  the 
idea  worth  a  try. 


Formula  For  Success 

This  pre-Christmas  ad,  whose  copy 
says,  “No  money  down,  no  payments 
’til  February,”  illustrates  an  ap¬ 
proach  that  has  proved  extremely 
successful  in  department  stores. 
Typewriters  are  advertised  frequent¬ 
ly,  with  strong  emphasis  on  the  bar¬ 
gain  appeal  of  discontinued  and 
stripped  models.  Credit  is  offered 
without  waiting  for  the  customer  to 
ask.  In  the  department,  customer  is 
shown  how  a  small  increase  in  the 
monthly  payments  permits  purchase 
of  full-feature  models— more  custom¬ 
er  satisfaction,  more  store  profit. 
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a  true  sales  success  story 


*FracticaUy  freet 
Set  your  Montag 
salesman  for  details. 


In  one  short  year  Montag’s  Lap  Letters 
have  become  the  hottest,  fastest  moving 
items  in  the  stationery  industry.  Displayed 
in  their  own  exciting,  serve-yourself  s^es 
bars*,  these  modem  message  pads  are 
tried  and  proven  sales  builders.  Lap 
Letters,  the  natural  way  to  write,  are 
available  in  regular  letter  or  popular 
shortie  sizes,  each  with  its  own  stiff  back 
writing  support  and  movable  liner  guide. 
Distinctive  colorful  covers  catch  the 
customers’  eye  and  have  point-of-sales- 
appeal.  Matching  fashion  lined  envelopes 
are  packaged  for  separate  selling.  Mon¬ 
tag’s  exclusive  LAP  LETTERS  SELL! 


BROTHERS,  INC. 

Atlanta,  GoorgiaeRM  Rflli  Avmim,  N.Y.C 
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ment  stores  bears  a  faint  resemblance, 
at  first  glance,  to  the  way  borax  furni¬ 
ture  stores  used  to  do  things.  They 
used  to  advertise  a  world-beating  bar¬ 
gain,  and  then  trade  the  customer  up. 
But  in  the  borax  store,  the  furniture 
to  which  the  customer  was  traded  up 
was  still  borax. 

In  typewriters,  the  model  to  which 
the  customer  is  traded  up  is  anything 
but  borax.  It  is  the  newest  and  the 
best  in  the  line;  if  it  happens  to  carry 
the  longest  markup  for  the  store,  it 
also  carries  the  greatest  utility  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  for  the  customer.  And  so  we 
find  department  stores  learning,  and 
very  successfully,  too,  to  draw  the 
crowds  with  bargains  and  then  to  trade 
them  up  with  credit  and  good  sales¬ 
manship. 


building  up  for  them.  The  idea  of  or  by  a  stationer  who  has  learned  the 

the  typewriter  for  the  home  no  longer  facts  of  credit  from  the  typewriter 

needs  strong  selling  at  the  retail  count-  companies. 

er.  Retail  salesmanship  now  centers  Aside  from  the  fact  that  credit 
on  helping  the  customer  find  the  broadens  the  store's  market  for  type- 
model  she  wants  and— let’s  face  iti—  writers  and  takes  the  sale  out  of  the 
the  credit  plan  to  help  her  buy  it.  field  of  discount  competition,  there  are 

several  other  advantages  to  the  credit 
Credit  Clinches  Sales.  An  industry  approach  on  portables.  One  is  that  of 

source  estimates  that  seven  in  every  10  steadier  sales  throughout  the  year,  in¬ 
sales,  at  least,  need  to  be  credit  sales  stead  of  just  at  graduation,  Christmas, 

in  this  field.  With  the  variety  of  credit  and  back-to-school  seasons.  A  more 

plans  available  in  the  typical  depart-  important  one  in  the  eyes  of  many  is 

ment  store,  the  problem  centers  around  that  the  credit  approach  makes  trad- 

ways  of  letting  the  customer  know,  ing  up  so  much  easier.  For  a  little 

without  having  to  ask,  that  time  pay-  more  each  month,  the  customer  can 

ments  may  be  had.  Some  stores  do  this  buy  the  more  satisfying  full-feature 

in  their  advertising  and  counter  dis-  model  (on  which  the  store’s  margin  is 

plays;  others  expect  salespeople  to  also  much  more  satisfying!)  instead  of 

offer  a  tactful  opening;  still  others  put  the  stripped  or  discontinued  model 

the  down  payment  and  the  monthly  that  has  been  advertised, 

charges  right  on  the  price  ticket.  Some, 

of  course,  leave  it  to  chance.  Then,  if  Is  It  Borax?  The  combination  of  price 

the  salesperson  doesn’t  offer  and  the  advertising,  credit,  and  trading  up 

customer  doesn’t  ask,  the  sale  eventu-  that  has  brought  tremendous  results 

ally  is  made  by  a  credit  jewelry  store  in  typewriter  volume  to  some  depart- 


Good  Salesmanship.  The  kind  of 
salesmanship  that  trades  a  customer 
up  from  a  stripped  to  a  full-feature 
machine  is  not  impossible  to  get  in  a 
department  store.  For  one  thing,  the 


Getting  Machines 
Out  on  Top 


At  Macy’s,  New  York,  the  new  balcony  location  assigned  to  typewriters  and  office  machines  doesn’t 
lend  itself  to  tricky  fixturing.  Instead,  the  sales  staff  uses  a  conventional  show  case,  but  keeps 
a  variety  of  machines  on  top  at  all  times.  Each  machine  is  mounted  on  a  board,  on  the  front  of 
which  name  and  price  are  clearly  shown;  each  machine  has  a  hang  tag  that  supplies  time  pay¬ 
ment  details  as  well  as  price.  Office  chairs  and  tables,  sold  in  same  department,  provide  addi¬ 
tional  demonstration  and  display  facilities.  Department  is  operated  by  lessee,  Superior  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  and  uses  Macy  salespeople.  (Photo  courtesy  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.). 


This  can  be  the 
“most  profitable”  six  feet 
in  your  store! 


Hundreds  of  department  stores  prove  it! 

Buyers  report  that,  properly  promoted  and  mer¬ 
chandised,  Royal  Portables  bring  in  top  profit  for 
the  amoimt  of  space  required. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Demand  for  portable 
typewriters  is  jumping  through  the  roof . . .  grow¬ 
ing  larger  and  larger  every  year. 

And  among  portables.  Royal  is  the  hands-down 
favorite!  More  people  want  Royal . . .  more  people 
buy  Royal  than  any  other  portable ! 


Royal  offers  a  tremendous  variety  of  merchan¬ 
dising  aids.  Time-tested  promotions ...  or  new 
ones  specially  created  for  yoxir  needs.  Every¬ 
thing  reqviired  to  make  yovd  Royal  Portable  sales 
a  smash! 

Why  not  consult  your  local  Roy*d  Representa¬ 
tive?  He’s  a  specialist  in  merchandising  portables. 

Have  him  list  off  8ill  the  many  Royal  services 
available  to  you.  He’ll  be  glad  to  pitch  in  and 
help  you  organize  for  more  sales. 


1957 


Ram* 


portables  featuring  Twin-Pak,  the  only  quick-change  ribbon 


Products  of  Royal  McBee  Corporation — world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  typewriters 
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selling  job  itself  has  become  simpler. 
Customers  are  by  no  means  unfamiliar 
with  typewriters,  and  the  f)owerful 
advertising  of  the  manufacturers  has 
made  them  conscious  of  the  special 
features  that  distinguish  each  make  or 
model.  The  salesperson’s  job  becomes 
one  of  familiarizing  herself  with  these 
few  important  features  and  learning 
how  to  point  them  out. 

Department  store  salespeople,  type¬ 
writer  men  have  found,  are  far  more 
eager  to  learn  than  their  employers 
realize.  One  trainer,  making  the 
rounds  of  stores  all  over  the  country, 
gives  a  two-lecture  course.  Invariably, 
at  least  one  salesperson  comes  in  on  a 
day  off,  on  her  own  time,  rather  than 
miss  the  second  part  of  the  course! 
Another  trainer,  the  op>erator  of  sev¬ 
eral  leased  departments,  recruits  his 
people  from  any  department  of  a  store 
when  he  takes  over  a  new  department. 
He  asks  for  just  one  qualification- 
ambition. 

Profit  or  Markup?  Department  store 
executives  sometimes  shudder  at  the 
markup  on  typiewriters.  Even  if  one 
simply  carries  through  the  excise  tax, 
the  fiercentage  of  markup  is  low  in 
relation  to  what  prevails  in  other  sta¬ 
tionery  merchandise.  Yet  when  one 
adds  up  the  elements  of  cost  and 
weighs  them  against  the  dollars  of 
markup  to  be  earned,  the  profit  possi¬ 
bilities  look  distinctly  inviting. 

The  average  unit  sale  is  large,  for 
one  thing.  A  full-feature  portable 
sells  for  about  $130,  and  gives  the  store 
about  $52  of  markup.  In  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  department,  where, the 
average  sale  isn’t  much  more  than  a 
dollar,  more  than  100  sales  would  be 
required  to  provide  that  many  dollars 
of  markup.  Another  point:  Because 
of  the  high  unit  sale,  even  a  moderate 
response  to  an  individual  ad  pays  off. 
\  small  ad  that  sells  four  or  five  of 
the  new  electric  portables,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  ringing  up  $800  or  $1,000  of 
direct  results! 

Other  advantages  listed  for  the  type¬ 
writer  include:  Resource  usually  pays 
the  transpiortation  and  gives  a  90-day 
guarantee;  little  floor  space  is  needed. 


the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


and  little  stock  space;  practically  no 
time  is  needed  for  stock  work  and 
counting  of  inventory;  repeat  sales  of 
supplies  can  be  brought  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  by  so  simple  a  device  as  putting 
the  store  name  and  salesperson’s  name 
on  the  instruction  book  that  goes  with 
each  machine. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  discount 
competition.  But  with  the  facilities 
department  stores  have  for  offering 
credit  these  days,  they  can  concentrate 
on  their  share  of  the  vast  market  that 
does  not  buy  a  typewriter  for  cash. 
And  if  a  store  likes  to  meet  the  dis¬ 


counter  head-on,  there  is  plenty  ol 
merchandise  other  than  new,  full-fea- 
ture  models  for  that  purpose.  As  this 
article  goes  to  press,  an  Ohio  depart¬ 
ment  store  (Hower’s  in  Akron)  is 
staging  a  warehouse  sale  of  typewriters 
and  oflice  machines— discontinued,  old, 
worn,  rebuilt,  and  what  have  you. 
Portables  and  office  machines,  type¬ 
writers,  check  writers,  calculators— all 
will  go  into  a  one-day,  one-department 
promotion  in  an  old  theater  that  the 
store  has  used  for  other  merchandise 
Init  is  now  trying  for  the  first  time  in 
office  machines. 


Pens:  Many  Methods  of 
Merchandising  to  a  Profit 


IF  each  section  of  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  seems  to  have  its  own  in¬ 
dividual  problems  and  its  otvn  roads 
to  profit,  the  pen  counter  seems  to 
have  all  the  various  problems  (and  all 
the  opportunities)  all  gathered  into 
one  spot.  There  are  fast-selling  items 
at  low  unit  cost  that  can  be  handled 
profitably  only  if  they  are  set  out  for 
quick-service  selling.  There  are  items 
at  high  unit  price,  with  a  brand  name 
and  feature  story  behind  them,  to  be 
sold  by  patient  demonstration.  There 
are  items  between  the  two  that  can  be 
paired  off  to  build  larger  unit  sales; 
there  are  opportunities  for  trading  up; 
there  are  small  items  like  inks,  and 
leads,  and  ball-f>oint  refills,  that  bring 
customers  back  to  the  counter  re¬ 
peatedly. 

What  happens  in  the  typical  sta¬ 
tionery  department  is  that  all  these 
items  are  grouped  together  at  one 
counter.  There  is  neither  the  conveni¬ 
ent  of>en-selling  rack  for  the  fast-sell¬ 
ing,  inexpensive  stock  nor  the  orderly, 
impressive  background  needed  for 
demonstrating  and  selling  the  finer 
merchandise.  The  section  is  neither 
fish  nor  flesh,  nor  good  profit-maker 
on  that  basis. 


Suggestion:  A  greeting-card  type  fix¬ 
ture  for  the  bail-points,  the  cheaper 
automatic  pencils,  the  inks  and  the  re¬ 
fills.  And  alongside  this,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  pen  counter,  with  facilities  for 
dignified,  leisurely  selling  of  fine  mer¬ 
chandise.  Finally,  for  fast  and  furious 
promotions  of  dollar  and  two-dollar 
items,  a  table  that  will  let  the  item 
promotion  be  conducted  as  an  item 
promotion  without  getting  in  the  way 
of  customers  for  better  goods. 

Divided  Section.  Physical  separation 
of  the  two  tyjjes  of  merchandise,  even 
if  only  by  an  imaginary  line  down  the 
middle  of  an  existing  counter,  may 
seem  at  first  blush  to  squelch  all 
chances  of  trading  up.  But  does  one 
trade  up  from  a  dollar  pen  to  an  $8.00 
number?  From  a  29-cent  pencil  to  a 
pen-pencil  set  at  $3.50,  or  $8.00,  or  $15? 

If  the  stationery  department  recog¬ 
nizes  that  it  now  has  two  distinct  types 
of  pen  operation,  the  buyer  can  give 
attention  to  each  part  of  it.  At  the 
low-priced  end,  he  can  concentrate  on  j 
getting  the  best  in>  looks  or  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  money— not  just  any  ball¬ 
point.  He  may  even,  as  some  are  al¬ 
ready  doing,  create  his  own  pen  in  that 
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Ready  May  1st! 

The  Newly  Revised 

BUYER’S  Manual 

First  revision  since  1949 

•  13  brand  new  chapters 

•  28  established  chapters  brought  completely 
up  to  date 

•  41  experts  in  retailing  give  you  the  essence 
of  their  experience  in  500 pages  jam-packed 
with  vital  knowledge  for  every  executive 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  the  oldest  living  pioneer  retailer,  says  this  of  the  new  revision : 

“Those  of  us  who  have  in  our  time  actively  helped  to  train  young  people 
for  careers  in  retailing  have  a  special  appreciation  for  a  work  of  this  kind  .  .  . 
this  book  is  a  symbol  of  the  professional  status  retailing  has  achieved  over 
the  years  .  . 

David  Bluthenthal,  vice  president  of  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  chairman  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  says : 

.  .  Enormously  helpful  book  —  helpful  for  everybody  from  president 
down.  ...  I  think  every  executive  trainee  should  be  fed  on  it,  and  every 
executive  should  make  it  his  business  to  read  it  at  least  once  a  year  .  . 


Act  Now! 
Save  Now! 

Member  Price:  $4.75 
Non-member:  $10.00 

All  orders 
received 
^fore  May  1 
will  be  billed 
less  20% 

STORES 


Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  THE  BUYER'S  AAANUAL  at  the 

special  pre-publication  price  of  $3.80  ($4.75  less  20%). 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 


NAME .  . STORE 


ADDRESS 


CITY  .  STATE 


Mak*  checks  payable  to  NRDGA.  Please  add  3%  sales  tax  if  delivered  in  New  York  City. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  your  share 
of  increased  writing  paper  sales  through 
window  and  counter  displays  during 

National 
LEHER  WRITING 
Week 

OCTOBER  6  to  12,  1957 

For  the  20th  year  this  accepted  writing 
paper  promotion  will  use  all  the  media 
that  you  associate  with  it  from  past 
years.  And  for  20  years  H  has  increased 
stationery  department  profits! 

Remember  the  21  cash  prizes  that  will 
be  available  for  stationery  retailers  for 
best  window  displays! 

More  information  by  direct  mail  to  you 
well  in  advance— but  now  is  the  time  to 
plan! 

Paper  Stationery  &  Tablet 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 

444  Madison  Avenue,  Suite  2102 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Sponsors : 


Atlas  Paper  Box  Co. 

Chattanooga,  Term. 
Birmingham  Paper  Co. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  C.  Blair  Co. 

Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Camp  Mfg.  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Crane  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dalton,  Mass. 

Eastern  Tablet  Corp. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Eaton  Paper  Corp. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Geo.  W .  Fox  Paper  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hopper  Paper  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Kalamazoo  Stationery  Co. 

Ktdamazoo,  Mich. 

Knight  Bros.  Paper  Co. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Lakeside  Central  Co. 

Chicago,  III. 

Mid  West  Paper  &  Envelope  Co. 

Marion,  Ind. 

Montag  Bros.,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Sangamon  Co. 

Taylorville,  III. 

Sharon  Div.,  Osborn  Paper  Co. 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Southern  Central  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Southern  Industries  Co. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Southwest  Tablet  Mfg.  Co. 
Dallas,  Texas 

Springfield  Photo  Mount  Co. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Springfield  Tablet  Mfg.  Co. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Stuart  Hall  Co.,  Inc. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wesley  &  Winter,  Inc. 

Linden,  N.  J. 

Western  Paper  Converting  Co. 
Salem,  Oregon 

Western  Tablet  &  Stationery  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

White  &  Wyckoff  Mfg.  Co. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Whiting  Paper  Co. 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Arthur  E.  Wilson  &  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


field.  The  trade-up  opportunities  ti 
that  field  will  be  more  attractive  indi¬ 
vidual  items;  p)en-p)encil  sets;  low- 
priced  desk  sets. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  counter, 
medium  priced  units  and  sets  wili 
have  a  clear  field,  and  will  leave  room 
for  trading  up  to  the  top  price  leveh 
As  a  sp>okesman  for  Parker  Pen  has 
said,  “High  markup  merchandise  has 
to  be  shown,  not  shunned.”  When  its 
place  on  the  counter  is  not  being  pre¬ 
empted  by  merchandise  that  lends  it¬ 
self  to  almost  automatic  sales,  thett 
is  a  chance  for  the  better  goods  to  be 
seen,  demonstrated,  and  sold. 

Brand  Promotion.  Can  one  stir  up 
really  big  promotional  excitement 
with  the  higher  priced  goods?  One 
demonstration  of  how  that  can  be 
done  was  given  in  New  York  last 
Christmas  by  Goldsmith’s,  the  finan¬ 
cial  district  stationery  store  that  grew 
into  a  department  store. 

At  Goldsmith’s,  the  pen  department 
decided  to  throw  its  promotional  effort 
into  a  single  brand  in  the  pre-Christ¬ 
mas  period.  For  a  pteriod  of  one 
month,  that  brand  was  in  the  lime 
light  and  salespeople  were  competing 
for  prizes  on  the  basis  of  how  much 
of  that  one  brand  they  could  sell.  The 
brand  was  Sheaffer’s  and,  naturally, 
the  manufacturer  was  at  considerable 
pains  to  cooperate.  Pre-program  in¬ 
doctrination  included,  in  addition  to 
normal  briefing  on  the  campaign,  per- 
son-to-f>erson  meetings  of  salespeople 
with  representatives  of  the  pen  com¬ 
pany.  Prizes  were  awarded  to  tele 
phone  salespeople  and  to  pten  depart¬ 
ment  jjersonnel  on  the  basis  of  sales 
volume;  to  other  stationery  ptersonnel, 
on  the  basis  of  referrals  of  customen 
to  the  pen  department. 

Sales  in  the  featured  psen  shot  25 
j>er  cent  ahead  of  the  previous  year’s 
figures  for  that  brand;  sales  for  the 
[)en  department  as  a  whole  showed  a 
satisfying  increase,  too. 

Not  every  store  may  want  to  follow 
the  pattern  develop)ed  by  this  one,  but 
Goldsmith’s  effort  does  demonstrate 
one  impsortant  {xiint:  that  novelty  and 
price  aren’t  the  only  drawing  cards  for 
psen  promotions.  Quality  and  known 
brands  are  also  important  psegs  on 
which  to  hang  strong  pien  promotion. 

{Continued  on  page  40) 
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Every  Store  Needs  a  I 
Mass  Volume  Line.  \.. 


as  well  as  a  prestige 
line  to  build  profitable 
store  traffic! 

(No  one  supplier  can  give  you  both) 

Whitman  merchandise  is  planned,  produced  and  priced 
to  sell  in  volume!  Being  the  world's  largest 
publisher  of  children’s  books  and  games,  and  being 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  color  printers. 

Whitman  packs  more  value  and  more  sales  appeal  into 
every  item  in  the  line.  If  you  want  bigger  dollar  volume 
in  the  classifications  listed  below,  stock  Whitman! 


Means 

Mass  Volume 
Sales 


Traditionally  »*>• 

line  in  box 
oi*orlm*nft,  eallo-P' 
countar  card 


r’$  line  if  roady  nowl 

callo-wrappad  trayt. 

,  boxes  ond  books,  too! 


rtory  books,  cut-outs,  color, 
books  and  puixlos  os 
producad  by  childr.n’s  bo 
-.«.rts  .  .  .  WhitmonI 


Christmos  gift  wrops  in  box 
ossorunonts,  cutter  boxes, 
continuous  rolls  ond  cello-pock*. 
Reoutiful  everydoys,  too. 


including  bridge. 
D,  soinba, 
double  decks, 
looted  I 


Complete  li 
poker, 

pinochle.  Singles, 
gift  boxes  ond  plastic  c« 


whitman  publishing  CO. 

So/ss  Fromofion  Ospf. 

Rocine,  Wisconsin 

Q  Please  have  your  representative  call  our  Stationery  Buyer 


lonHily  brochure, 
n  comic  character  Ibtl 
day  room  showing* 
1,657  items  “ 

total  of  SSO  timofi 


You’ll  eMoy  receiving  our 
/We  have  a  Whitm 
you/about  the  current  dii 
near  ^our  store.  We  showj 
/  in  275  cities  f or  ' 


by  phone  for  on  appointment.  We  wont  full  information  about 
your  line  and  PREPAID  shipments. 

[3  Put  us  on  your  mailing  list  to  receive  monthly  Comic  Char¬ 
acter  brochures. 


MAIL  COUPON  for 
towmrd  more  sofei 
I  greater  v< 


Com  pony. 


City  ond  Stoto. 
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Syracuse  1 ,  N. Y 


the  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


store  has  an  important  field  for  itself 
in  name-brand  pens.  There  are  still 
plenty  of  people  who  want  fine  quality 
and  who  prefer  to  shop  for  it,  whether 
in  pens  or  in  costume  jewelry  or  in  fur¬ 
niture,  in  a  store  whose  name  adds 
prestige  to  the  purchase.  These  are 
the  customers  who  turn  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  for  clothes,  furnishings, 
and  accessories  with  a  touch  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  They  expect  the  store  to  offer  it 
to  them  at  the  pen  counter,  too. 


There  are  importrint  pegs,  too,  on 
which  to  hang  the  department’s  day- 
to-day  efforts  to  increase  its  profits  at 
the  pen  counter.  The  combination  of 
top  quality  and  known  brand  usually 
spells  high  markup  to  the  retailer.  It 
usually  means  also  easier  selling,  more 
effective  use  of  the  advertising  dollar, 
and  more  help  from  the  resource  in 
sales  training  and  counter  display. 

Despite  the  perhaps  inevitable  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  discounter,  the  department 


Other  Items: 
Other  Profits 


Among  the  stationery  department 
standbys  are  many  items  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  written 
word,  but  that  fit  into  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  operation— candles,  party  paper 
goods,  playing  cards,  for  example.  All 
of  them  are  packaged;  all  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  selling  from  open  racks;  all 
of  them  thrive  on  imaginative  display 
and  languish  when  displays  are  dull 
and  the  assortment  is  incomplete.  The 
markup  is  good  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
unit  sale  runs  quite  large. 

Plastic  playing  cards,  for  instance, 
may  sell  at  $7.50  for  a  two-deck  box; 
paper  plates,  and  coasters,  and  napkins 
for  a  party  can  run  to  a  good  amount; 
the  sale  of  a  pair  of  candles  can  build 
itself,  through  the  customer’s  own  in¬ 
terest  in  other  types,  into  the  purchase 
of  many  kinds,  from  food  warmers  to 
patio  lights. 

All  of  these  items  share  a  common 
point  of  vulnerability  for  department 
stores,  toQ.  These  are  items  that,  in 
the  cheaper  and  more  commonplace 
grades,  can  be  bought  in  supermar¬ 
kets  and  drug  stores  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  candy  stores— almost  anywhere 
the  customer  turns.  To  make  a  profit 
on  this  merchandise  the  department 
store  has  to  put  its  emphasis  on  the 
better  grades,  on  the  better  styling,  on 
the  hard  to  find  varieties. 


Y«ar  After  Year 
WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLES 
yield  big  profits  for 

LEADING  MERCHANDISERS 


VoMar 

CandUt 


TwistolitM 


Attroctiv*  display  of  Will  &  Baumar  Candlot  (obov*)  is  typical  of  highly 
succMsful  candU  marchanditing  acrou  th«  country. 

Here  are  typical  comments  “The  increase  in  candle  sales 
From  department  stores  all  over  from  the  complete  display  is 
the  country.  gratifying.  But  we  are  happier 

“Since  we  have  carried  a  about  the  stimulating  in¬ 
complete  line  of  WiU  &  Baumer  O" 

Candles,  we  have  tripled  our  stationery  items 

volume  of  candle  sales  in  only  same  department, 

one-and-a-half  times  the  floor  Cash  in  on  the  selling  im- 
space.’’  pact  of  the  complete  Will  & 

“The  comprehensive  display  of  canoes  fea- 

Will  A  lured  m  Ine  new  Merchandiser. 


Emphasizing  the  Unusual.  This  doesn’t 
by  any  means  imply  that  the  mass  mar¬ 
ket  items  in  these  lines  are  a  total  loss 
to  department  stores.  They  can  be 
sold,  but  their  value  as  drawing  cards 
in  the  department  store  is  slight.  In 
candles,  for  instance,  the  customer  may 
be  attracted  to  the  department  store 
because  its  assortment  is  complete 
enough  to  encompass  sizes  and  shapa 
for  her  more  unusual  candlesticks  and 
sconces.  While  she  is  buying  the  on« 
that  are  worth  the  trouble  of  a  shop- 


Occational 

CondU* 


Taparlita 

Miniat«r«$ 


4m  Awf  l»t  IS 
«52-4  $.  n«w«r  SI. 


CliicDf  4 
Ui  N.  Frofikltn  Si. 


7 
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'^inesl  Wtiiinii  Jnsluumenls 


'me/ttca 


A  wonderful  feeling  of  pride  and  prestige  in¬ 
evitably  comes  to  those  who  own  the  best.  Among 
people  of  genuine  attainment  and  position 
nothing  bespeaks  their  tastes  more  highly  than 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  they  gain  with  the 
ownership  of  a  Cross  writing  instrument,  whether 
it  be  a  Cross  Executive  set  in  solid  14  kt.  gold  or 
the  slim  elegance  of  a  lustrous  chrome  pen  or 
pencil  by  Cross.  When  you're  selling  quality  — 
you  too  attain  that  wonderful  feeling  of  pride. 
Small  wonder  that  a  Cross  writing  instrument 
is  considered  the  finest  available. 


Not  once  since  1846  has  Cross  deviated  from 
its  policy  of  producing  the  finest  in  writing  in¬ 
strument  craftsmanship,  regardless  of  their  crea¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  reason  every  Cross  pen  and 
pencil  is  covered  with  0  lifetime  mechanical 
guarantee.  You,  too,  will  realize  that  Pride  can 
pay  dividends  once  you  have  used  and  sold 
an  A.  T.  Cross  product.  Why  not  accept  our  in¬ 
vitation  to  receive  all  the  details.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  Cross  Buyers'  Guide. 


WuHina  iJnstfiuments  availdle 


Lustrous  Chrome 
12kt.  gold  filled 
14  kt.  gold  filled 
Solid  14  kt.  gold 


$3.75  eo.  retail,  no  tax 
$6.60  eo.  retail,  F.T.I. 
$8.75  eo.  retail,  F.T.I. 
$50.00  eo.  retail,  F.T.I. 


A  T.  CROSS  LJompamj 

FIFTY  THREE  WARREN  STREET 
PROVIDENCE  7,  R.  I.,  U.  S.  A. 
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ping  expedition,  the  display  should  ex- 
p>ose  her  also  to  utility  candles,  food 
warmers,  tapers  and  twists  and  other 
dinner-table  variants,  birthday  candles, 
and  what  have  you. 

One  Iowa  store,  by  developing  a 
candle  bar  of  its  own  design  from  sug¬ 
gestions  of  its  key  resource,  found  it¬ 
self  doing  double  the  volume  of  the 
previous  year,  on  a  smaller  inventory, 
and  with  less  time  required  for  the  sell¬ 
ing.  Working  with  another  resource,  a 
Pennsylvania  store  developed  a  display 
rack  that  it  credits  with  achieving  as 
much  volume  in  three  months  as  it 
previously  did  in  any  12-month  period. 


PARAGON’S  Exclusive 

Main  Floor  Selling  Plan 

Guarantees  it  for  YOU! 


Suggestion  Selling.  The  proBt  ele¬ 
ment  in  all  these  items  is  display  that 
suggests  second  items  to  the  customer. 
In  candles,  it’s  a  matter  of  having 
many  types.  In  paper  goods,  it’s  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  related  plates  and  napkins— and 
unusual  party  favors  and  decorations 
to  go  with  them.  In  playing  cards,  it’s 
knowing  what  games  are  popular  in 
the  area,  having  the  right  cards,  score 
pads,  and  other  accessories  for  those 
games,  and  building  an  occasional  fea¬ 
ture  display  around  card-playing  situ¬ 
ations.  A  set-up  of  a  bridge  table  illus¬ 
trating  a  game  in  progress  is  one  easy- 
to-do  device;  another  is  a  department¬ 
al  or  window  salute  to  local  contests 
and  champions. 

Basic  stock  control  is,  of  course,  a 
major  element  in  the  profitability  of 
these  items.  The  goods  are  packaged 
and  seldom  deteriorate  in  stock.  There 
is  less  danger  to  profit  from  items  that 
have  been  too  long  in  stock  than  from 
those  that  have  been  too  long  absent! 


•  More  sales  per  square  foot  .  .  .  more  merchandise  dis¬ 
played  and  stocked  per  square  foot. 

•  More  volume  promotion  items  for  year  round  sales  .  .  . 
guarantees  maximum  turnover. 

•  Planned  promotions  and  demonstrations  .  .  increase  gross 
sales  and  average  dollar  sales. 

•  In-store  sales  clerk  training  increases  sales  per  employee 
and  lowers  sales  costs. 

•  Exclusive  quarterly  analysis  of  shipments  by  item  simplifies 
stock  control  .  .  .  guarantees  profit. 

•  Exclusive  Magic  Paragum  Base,  Custom  Shop  designer 
candles  available  through  better  stores  only. 

•  Exclusive  exchange  of  proven  candle  promotion  ideas 
with  largest  candle  retailers. 


cmi^. . ,  Candle  consumers  are  the  best  customers  your  store  can 
PARAGON  is  the  easiest  candle  brand  they  can  identify  with  your  store. 

MfA/S/r  TO  KNOW  MORE? 


Personalizing.  Peculiar  to  the  station¬ 
ery  department  is  the  demand  for  per¬ 
sonalizing  much  of  its  merchandise, 
often  while  the  customer  shops  or 
waits,  through  the  use  of  stamping 
machines.  Properly  used,  personaliz¬ 
ing  equipment  can  mean  year-around 
profits,  for  personalizing  is  a  year- 
around  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  gift-appeal  merchandise  as 
well  as  merchandise  for  personal  use. 

Among  common  drains  on  profits  at 
this  end  of  the  department  are:  Fail¬ 
ure  to  carry  adequate  variety  in  type 


WRITE 

Victrylite  Candle  Company 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 

"Send  me  information  on  your  Main  Floor  Sell¬ 
ing  Plan." 
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In  STATIONERY  DEPARTMENT 


faces  and  colors;  failure  to  schedule  the  work  so  that  rush 
orders  go  through  first;  failure  to  train  girls  to  work  in 
teams  (one  to  set  type  and  one  to  print)  at  busy  times; 
failure  to  mention  this  service  once  the  Christmas  card 
rush  is  over. 

Here  is  a  single  exain{>le  of  how  effective  use  of  person¬ 
alizing  service  can  build  business  for  stationery  depart¬ 
ments,  in  season  and  out,  at  any  time  of  year.  A  Pacific 
Coast  stationer  ran  a  window  on  weddings,  shower  gifts, 
and  anniversary  gifts  in  April  of  last  year,  in  which  mono- 
gramming  was  featured.  The  window  alone  produced 
more  than  $900  in  orders  for  imprinted  luggage  tags,  paper 
napkins,  guest  towels,  stationery,  book  matches,  ash  trays, 
paper  plates,  plastic  forks  and  spoons,  wedding  cake  boxes, 
and  similar  items.  The  response  included  also  many  cus¬ 
tomers  who  stopped  in  to  make  tentative  selections  for 
parties  for  which  dates  had  not  yet  been  definitely  set. 

A  stationery  department  has  good  volume  opportunities 
in  the  monogramming  of  party  paraphernalia  for  bridal 
showers,  stork  showers,  and  other  gift  occasions.  If  it  takes 
full  advantage  of  them,  it  can  build  profit  not  only  for 
itself,  but  also  for  the  many  other  departments  of  the  store 
from  which  the  actual  gifts  for  the  bride,  the  baby,  or  the 
birthday  boy  or  girl  will  be  selected. 

Stationery  and  the  Store.  In  each  of  its  many  sections,  the 
stationery  department  has  to  consider  more  than  just  its 
own  opportunities  for  volume  and  profit.  There  is  also 
its  place  in  the  overall  store  picture,  its  ability  to  attract 
or  repel  the  customers  the  store  wishes  to  serve  in  other 
departments.  More  than  in  most  departments,  this  aspect 
of  the  operation  is  important  in  stationery,  for  the  de¬ 
partment  is  normally  in  a  key  position  on  the  main  floor, 
where  few  customers  can  fail  to  see  it  or  to  walk  down 
its  aisles  on  their  way  to  other  floors. 

If  the  stationery  department’s  assortment  is  shoildy  and 
cheap,  if  its  novelties  are  tasteless,  and  its  displays  hap¬ 
hazard,  it  creates  no  better  background  for  fine  merchan¬ 
dise  than  does  a  67-cent  sale  of  hosiery.  Some  of  the  de¬ 
partments  on  upper  floors  can  fail  to  live  up  to  the  store’s 
standards  of  quality  without  hurting  very  much  more  than 
their  own  business.  A  main  floor  department,  however, 
can  discourage  a  customer  from  going  upstairs  if  its  mer¬ 
chandise  and  service  standards  fall  noticeably  short  of 
those  that  prevail  elsewhere  in  the  store. 

The  stationery  department  is  not  one  that  can  be  left 
to  chart  its  own  course  too  long,  for  something  much  more 
than  the  buyer’s  neck  is  risked  when  a  main  floor  depart¬ 
ment  gets  off  the  track.  Keyed  to  the  objectives  of  the 
store  itself,  a  strong  stationery  department  can  contribute 
Its  full  share  of  volume,  profit  and  prestige;  oat  of  tune 
with  the  store,  its  capacity  for  damage  is  equally  great. 


Reprints  of  this  report  on  the  Stationery  Department 
are  available  at  25  cents  each.  Send  order  to  STORES, 
100  West  31  Street,  New  York  /,  N.  Y. 


Watch  your  soles  volume  go  up  when  you  offer  Quick* 
Service  quality  imprinting!  Don't  kill  soles  by  having 
to  soy:  "It  will  take  a  week  to  ten  days  for  delivery." 

What  a  pleasure  to  eliminate  all  packing,  shipping, 
delivery  expense,  bookkeeping,  costly  errors  and  "out 
of  stock"  notices  that  plague  you  when  imprinting  is 
sent  outi 

You  can  offer  qualify  imprinting  on  a  quick-service 
basis... and  you'll  get  all  those  profitable  "last- 
minute"  shoppers  all  year  'round  I 

Leading  card  manufacturers  are  designing  their  1957 
card  sentiments  to  harmonize  with  Kingsley  type  styles. 


wme  TODAY  TOM  COMPUte  Dir  Alls 

Yew'll  be  delighted  to  loom  hew 
little  it  costs  to  rent  the 
easy-te-operate  Kingsley  machine 
that  is  right  for  yowl 


850  Cshinnsa  Blvd. 
Hollywood  38.  CalH. 
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YOU’RE  SAFER 
WITH  SHEAFFER 


Weak  lines  have  a  way  of  letting  you  down— 
but  quick !  Depend  on  a  strong  line — SheafTer’s ! 
Nationally -advertised  on  network  TV,  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  .  .  .  with  a  solid  reputation  for 
quality  .  .  .  every  item  proudly  brand-named. 
Sheaffer  gives  you  selling  strength— it’s  the  one 
line  you  need.  Fill  in,  sell  Sheaffer ! 


SHEAFFER5 

Snorkel  Pens  •  Desk  Sets  •  Pencils 
Cartridge  Pens  •  Feathertouch  Ballpoints 
Skrip  Writing  Fluid  •  Leads  •  Erasers 


W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  COMPANY.  FORT  MADISON,.  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 

In  Canada:  Goderich,  Ontario  *  In  Australia:  Melbourne  •  In  Great  Britain:  London 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


Store  Files  Important  Tax  Suit 

DO  revolving  credit  sales  qualify  under  the  instalment 
sales  provisions  of  the  Federal  income  tax  law?  This 
aucial  issue  is  involved  in  an  income  tax  refund  suit  hied 
this  past  month  in  Federal  District  Court. 

Under  Section  453  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  a  store 
regularly  engaged  in  selling  on  the  instalment  plan  may, 
in  effect,  defer  paying  tax  on  income  from  such  sales  until 
collections  are  actually  received.  In  cases  where  retailers 
make  sizable  deferred  payment  sales  and  have  limited  work¬ 
ing  capital,  the  privilege  of  deferring  income  tax  payments 
becomes  signihcant. 

The  position  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
on  this  issue  will  not  be  known  until  the  release  of  official 
regulations  under  the  new  tax  code.  In  any  case,  the  courts 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  resolve  the  problem  soon. 

Oklahoma  Bill  to  Outlaw  Industrial  Selling 

The  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill 
which  would  prohibit  utilities,  manufacturers,  and  other 
firms  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  selling  of  merchandise, 
from  selling  to  their  employees  at  wholesale  prices  any 
articles  which  they  do  not  make  themselves.  If  the  bill  is 
finally  enacted,  Oklahoma  will  join  other  states  that  have 
enacted  similar  laws,  including  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania. 

These  laws  are  aimed  at  stamping  out  the  evils  inherent 
in  "industrial  selling,”  which  has  been  estimated  to  exceed 
one  billion  dollars  a  year  in  volume.  Not  the  least  of  the 
abuses  in  this  area  has  been  the  unfair  comp>etition  and 
economic  loss  which  result  when  the  proper  and  normal 
flow  of  trade  and  commerce  is  diverted  from  persons  engaged 
in  the  retail  field  to  so  called  "wholesalers.” 

Circuit  Court  Upsets  Ban  on  Television  Bingo 

The  operation  of  lotteries  is  rendered  illegal  under  Fed¬ 
eral  postal  and  communications  laws  and  most  state  laws 
have  similar  proscriptions  against  them. 

From  time  to  time,  stores  as  part  of  a  sales  promotion 
campaign  conduct  various  types  of  contests  involving  the 
awarding  of  prizes  in  which  the  application  of  Federal  and 
state  lottery  laws  must  be  considered. 

The  general  principle  is  that  there  can  be  no  lottery 
unless  all  of  the  following  elements  exist;  (1)  a  prize  award¬ 
ed,  (2)  according  to  chance,  and  (3)  for  a  consideration. 

The  courts  have  defined  "consideration”  in  different 
ways.  Some  state  courts  have  held  that  the  mere  visit  by 
a  person  to  a  store  to  register  in  order  to  participate  in  the 


drawing  of  a  prize  satisfied  the  requirement.  Other  judges 
have  said  that  such  an  interpretation  extends  the  term 
"consideration”  beyond  its  ordinary  and  time-tested  mean¬ 
ing.  The  latter  approach  was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court 
several  years  ago  in  the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
case  when  it  invalidated  a  regulation  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  banning  "give-away”  programs. 

The  FCC  recently  invoked  its  lottery  regulations  anew 
and  sought  to  bar  a  bingo  game  conducted  via  televison. 
The  sponsor  of  the  contest  was  a  retail  firm  which  required 
that  TV  participants  obtain  their  bingo  cards  from  its  vari¬ 
ous  stores.  In  defending  the  ban  in  the  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  FCC  sought  to  distinguish  between  the  ABC 
case,  in  which  listening  to  a  radio  was  held  insufficient  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  store’s  requirement  that  televiewers  get 
the  bingo  cards  on  the  store  premises. 

In  throwing  out  the  FCC’s  overly  zealous  and  doctrinaire 
distinction,  the  court  said: 

".  .  .  We  agree  that  the  requirement  of  obtaining  cards  from 
sponsor’s  stores  is  something  more  than  ‘listening’  and,  perhaps, 
makes  the  program  here  more  objectionable.  But  the  [FCC] 
tells  us  that  its  ruling  is  not  an  expression  of  [its]  judgment  as 
to  the  quality  or  desirability  of  the  program  but  an  interpretation 
of  a  Federal  statute  specifically  prohibiting  the  broadcast  of  lot¬ 
teries.  When  the  test  laid  down  [in  the  ABC  decision]  is  applied 
we  conclude  that  it  would  be  stretching  the  statute  to  a  breaking 
point  to  give  it  an  interpretation  that  would  make  such  programs 
a  crime.  .  .  .” 

Shoplifting  Bill  Vetoed  in  Indiana 

A  BILL  passed  by  the  Indiana  Legislature,  which  would 
have  given  merchants  legal  safeguards  in  acting  against 
susf>ected  shoplifters,  has  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  The 
action  was  taken  in  the  wake  of  an  opinion  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  bill  would  be  unconstitutional.  The  meas¬ 
ure  would  have  (1)  absolved  merchants  from  suit  in  instances 
where  reasonable  cause  existed  for  the  arrest  of  a  suspect, 
and  (2)  permitted  a  person  to  be  detained  who  is  believed 
to  be  engaged  in  a  "wrongful  taking.” 

•  The  Attorney  General’s  view  is  that  any  attempt  by 
statute  to  make  a  private  citizen  or  a  peace  officer  immune 
from  criminal  or  civil  liability  for  wrongful  acts  is  void. 
Siniilarly,  it  is  held  that  freedom  of  locomotion  is  a  basic 
constitutional  right  which  cannot  be  interfered  with  except 
under  certain  conditions;  tliat  when  a  person  is  deprived  of 
this  right  by  detention,  an  arrest  has  been  committed,  aiid 
that  an  attempt  by  statute  to  define  it  as  something  else  is 
unconsti  tu  tional . 

The  Attorney  General’s  opinion  is  questionable  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  time  that  this  type  of  legislation  has 
been  attacked  on  solely  constitutional  grounds. 


STORES 


Can  the  transistor  replace  the  customer? 

So  far,  there's  been  increasing  confusion  between  what's  theoretically 
possible  and  what's  actually  practical  and  needed.  Result:  retailers  do 
without  improvements  today  while  they  wait  for  miracles  tomorrow. 
Milton  Woll  told  equipment  manufacturers  last  month  that  they  should 
work  within  practical  expense  limits  and  should  not  attempt  to  provide 
degrees  of  automatic  control  which  are  far  beyond  retail  requirements. 
This  is  the  text  of  his  address  before  the  Computing  and  Data  Processing 
Section  of  the  Radio-Electronics-Television  Manufacturers  Association. 
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Promises  versus  Performances  i 

in  Electronic  Data  Processing  Equipment  I 


By  Milton  Woll,  Director,  Retail  Research  Institute,  NRDGA 


The  Retail  Research  Institute  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  questionnaire 
survey*  of  NRDGA  member  stores  to 
get  information  on  their  use  of  mech¬ 
anized  data  processing  equipment.  We 
confined  this  survey  to  stores  with  an¬ 
nual  volume  greater  than  |1  million, 
on  the  assumption  that  smaller  stores 
would  not  prove  an  important  market. 

We  received  127  replies.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  our  opinion  about  the 
smaller  stores,  we  found  that  even  in 
stores  of  $1  to  $2  million  volume  there 
were  none  who  were  using  ordinary 
tabulating  equipment,  let  alone  ad¬ 
vanced  electronic  equipment.  As  store 

•A  Report  on  Data  Processing  Equip¬ 
ment  IN  Member  Stores  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  Novem- 
ber-December  1956;  The  Retail  Research 
Institute,  100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1;  $2.50. 


size  increases,  the  incidence  of  tabu¬ 
lating  equipment  increases,  but  only 
in  the  largest  volume  groups  do  we 
find  more  than  half  of  the  stores  using 
such  equipment.  The  table  (on  the 
opposite  page)  will  show  my  point. 

Nevertheless,  our  survey  reveals  an 
enormous  interest  in  the  development 
of  this  concept  of  integrated  data  pro¬ 
cessing.  Keenness  of  competition  and 
the  rise  of  labor  costs  have  made  the 
}X)ssibility  of  introducing  equipment 
to  reduce  operating  costs  a  matter  of 
major  concern  to  every  storekeeper. 
So  great  is  the  interest  expressed  by 
the  stores  in  the  $1  to  $2  million  group 
that  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  even 
smaller  stores  are  greatly  concerned. 

The  Expense  Barrier.  Why  then  has 
the  introduction  of  data  processing 


equipment  been  so  slow  in  retailing? 
In  the  replies  to  our  questionnaire, 
stores  repeatedly  emphasize  that  cur¬ 
rent  costs  do  not  justify  machine  in¬ 
stallations,  and  that  a  manufacturer 
must  keep  the  retailer  in  mind  when 
he  designs  his  equipment  and  not  the 
industrial  giants  and  government  in¬ 
stallations. 

Until  these  facts  are  recognized  and 
acted  upon,  progress  will  be  slow  and 
experimentation  delayed  except  among 
the  very  largest  of  the  retail  organiza¬ 
tions.  Even  in  this  group,  there  are 
several  which,  though  they  are  vitally 
interested  in  electronic  developments, 
have  no  intention  of  spending  much 
money  to  experiment  in  a  field  as  neb¬ 
ulous  as  this  now  is. 

We  must  also 'recognize  that,  if  tra¬ 
ditional  tabulating  equipment  is  still 
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not  widely  used  by  retailers,  it  is  not 
likely  that  more  advanced  equipment 
will  be  rapidly  introduced  unless  it 
produces  results  which  are  readily  ap¬ 
parent  and  impressive.  In  theory,  me¬ 
chanical  tabulating  equipment  was  it¬ 
self  a  revolutionary  new  concept  and 
it  was  sold  with  the  same  claims  which 
are  now  being  made  for  electronic 
equipment.  Certainly  I  do  not  wish  to 
belittle  the  accomplishments  of  the 
punched  card  tabulating  companies, 
and  many  stores  feel  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  has  given  them  great  advantages. 
But  the  great  majority  of  stores  still 
process  their  data  manually  and  are 
apparently  unimpressed  by  the  claims 
made  for  punched  card  data  process¬ 
ing.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  electronic  equipment  will  receive 
a  different  reception?  I  do  not  think 
so,  because  most  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  are  being  repeated. 

Fanciful  Publicity.  The  biggest  single 
mistake  is  the  overselling  job  which 
your  publicists  have  done.  You  have 
so  overstated  the  practical  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  your  equipment,  and  you 
have  offered  to  produce  such  achieve¬ 
ments,  that  businessmen  are  reluctant 
to  make  small  beginnings.  They  ex¬ 
pect  miracles  of  change  instead  of  just 
improvement,  and  have  been  shocked 
when  they  learn  that  the  millennium 
was  not  here,  and  that  the  transistor 
will  never  replace  the  customer. 

You  have  promised  that  you  can  do 
everything  required  in  the  way  of  data 
processing,  all  simultaneously  and  im¬ 
mediately,  and  you  are  Ireing  taken  at 
your  word.  You  say  you  can  design 
equipment  that  will  record  our  sales 


transactions  and  immediately  update 
our  inventories  and  our  charge  ac¬ 
counts;  do  all  our  sales  analyses  and 
accounting;  automatically  reorder  our 
merchandise;  tell  us  when  to  take 
markdowns;  analyze  our  expenses,  and 
handle  all  our  other  paperwork,  and 
that  you  can  do  all  this  at  a  relatively 
low  cost. 

Well,  we  are  waiting  to  be  shown, 
and  I,'  for  one,  think  we  have  a  long 
wait  ahead. 

Design  for  the  Unknown.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  introduction  of  these 
revolutionary  devices  will  produce  a 
management  revolution  in  our  stores. 
Because  of  this,  manufacturers  have 
been  advised  that  their  equipment 
cannot  be  limited  in  scope  but  must 
be  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  this 
unknown  future  type  of  manager.  I 
do  not  disagree  with  the  prediction 
that  there  will  be  great  management 
changes  in  the  future  as  the  available 
equipment  permits  new  forms  of  or¬ 
ganization  or  methods.  I  do  disagree 
that  there  is  anyone  now  who  can  fore¬ 
see  the  nature  of  these  changes  in  any 
but  vague  outline.  To  attempt  to  de¬ 
sign  equipment  and  systems  for  such 
a  revolutionized  store  organization 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  self-defeating 
approach. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  systems  studies 
or  “feasibility”  studies  must  become 
reviews  of  total  store  operations  and 
policy,  requiring  years  of  advance 
study— and  consequently  not  getting 
done.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
the  step-by-step  licking  of  one  problem 
after  another,  together  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  personnel  and  management. 


is  the  only  way  in  which  we  shall  make 
progress.  Many  of  the  outstanding 
exjaerimenters  with  your  equipment 
agree  with  me;  some  competent  people 
in  our  held  do  not.  Only  the  results 
can  determine  who  is  right. 

What  Retailers  Need.  Here  are  some 
points  that  I  believe  retailers  would 
want  you  to  know  and  to  keep  in  mind. 

►  You  have  already  been  working 
on  the  problem  of  standardization. 
VVe  too  want  standardized  machine  sys¬ 
tems  or  electronic  functioning.  VVe 
want  codes  that  are  translatable  from 
one  machine  to  another  and  from  one 
manufacturer  to  another.  Retailers 
frequently  hnd  themselves  merging 
with  other  organizations,  buying  addi¬ 
tional  stores,  entering  into  new  organi¬ 
zations  such  as  a  group  buying  organi¬ 
zation,  etc.  VVe  do  not  want  to  face 
the  possibility  that  one  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  w'ill  have  to  be  scrapjsed  because 
it  cannot  be  incorporated  into  the 
functioning  of  other  types. 

►  VVe  want  equipment  that  is  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive.  In  order  to  achieve 
this,  I  suggest  that  you  continually 
think  in  terms  of  modular  construc¬ 
tion  so  that  the  basic  piece  of  equip>- 
ment  can  be  simple  and  cheap.  If  addi¬ 
tional  operations  or  capacity  are  de¬ 
sired,  we  should  be  able  to  add  these 
to  the  extent  required.  IBM  and  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  have  set  up  their  random 
access,  magnetic  disk  memories  in  this 
way.  This  approach  is*  important  in 
each  design  that  you  develop.  Stand¬ 
ardization  should  work  toward  low¬ 
ered  cost  also. 

►  VVe  want  equipment  that  can  do 
many  different  jobs.  One  example 
would  be  the  ability  to  couple  a  tape 
recorder  and  media  reader  together- 
separate  from  the  register— and  to  u.se 
this  combination  for  such  purposes  as 
taking  inventory  or  recording  trans¬ 
fers,  as  can  be  done  with  the  National 
Cash  Register  equipment. 

►  VVe  also  want  equipment  that 
is  flexible  in  day-to-day  ability  to  pro¬ 
gram  variations.  The  typical  retail 
store  is  afflicted  with  variations  of 
all  kinds:  in  the  information  which 
a  buyer  wants,  in  payroll  deductions, 
in  manufacturers*  terms  and  methods 
of  invoicing,  in  typies  of  units  sold, 
etc.  VVe  know  it  will  be  necessaiT 
to  give  up  some  of  the  flexibility 


Findings  of  the  Survey  Conducted  by 
The  Retail  Research  Institute,  NRDGA 


Annual  Volume  of 

Number 

Number  using  mechanical 

Stores  Reporting 

of  Stores 

or  electronic  tabulating 

$I  to  $2  Million 

15 

0 

|2  to  $5  Million  .  . 

32 

4 

|5  to  $10  Million 

80 

4 

$10  to  $20  Million 

18 

5 

$20  to  $50  Million 

16 

11 

Over  $50  Million 

16 

14 

TOIAL 

127 

38 
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we  now  enjoy  but  the  more  the  oper¬ 
ating  people  have  to  give  up,  the 
greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of  accept¬ 
ance.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  great 
thought  be  given  to  means  for  motli- 
fication  of  programs,  for  assurance  of 
manual  entry  to  the  system  quickly 
and  often,  and  for  flexibility  of  opera¬ 
tion.  (I  will  discuss  the  theory  of  re¬ 
porting  by  exception  in  a  little  while; 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  point  I  have  just  made.) 

►  We  want  low  cost  and  easy 
maintenance.  We  must  be  able  to 
make  our  repairs  with  relatively  un¬ 
skilled  personnel  or  get  fast  service 
from  service  organizations  and  this 
must  be  relatively  inexpensive. 

►  We  want  accuracy.  We  cannot 
afford  the  bad  customer  relations  of 
inaccurate  credit  data  or  bills,  nor  do 
we  wish  the  expense  of  checking  and 
correcting  such  accounts.  Our  sup¬ 
pliers  are  more  multitudinous  than  in 
other  typ>es  of  business  and  the  same 
limitations  apply  here.  More  people 
deal  with  more  diverse  data  in  a  typi¬ 
cal  retail  establishment  than  in  any 
other  type  of  business  endeavor. 
Checking  techniques  and  devices, 
along  with  reliable  comjmnents,  are 
indispensable. 

In  considering  the  requirements  of 
retail  establishments,  I  believe  our 
priorities  are: 

1.  Large  storage  capacity,  both  com¬ 
puter  and 'memory.  A  retailer  of 
significant  size,  whose  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable,  accounts  payable,  and  in¬ 
ventory  controls  are  all  machine- 
processed,  represents  a  fantastic 
number  of  items  to  be  segregated 
and  digits  to  be  stored. 

2.  Rpaid  input  devices,  particularly 
point-of-sale  recording.  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  input  data  at  its  origin  and 
automatic  processing  thereafter  is 
the  goal  which  has  captivated  the 
the  retailer's  imagination.  We 
think  primarily  of  recording  a  sale 
to  a  customer  and  automatically 
thereafter  doing  our  sales  account¬ 
ing,  processing  our  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  updating  our  inventories,  and 

'making  sales  analyses.  We  also  real¬ 
ize  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
similarly  handle  all  incoming  mer¬ 
chandise— or  the  documents  repre¬ 


senting  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference,  however,  in  the  need  of 
an  individual  store  of  a  shoe  chain 
or  a  ready-to-wear  chain  and  that 
of  a  large  department  store.  The 
complicated  point-of-sale  register 
for  one— selling  now  in  the  $5,000 
range— will  not  do  for  the  other. 
If,  indeed,  it  will  do  for  the  first. 

3.  Speed  of  output  is  a  most  impor¬ 

tant  factor.  You  w'ill  see  in  my 
next  p>oint  that  I  have  put  random 
referral  speed  in  a  lower  priority 
level  than  many  would  prefer  to 
do.  I  shall  explain  myself  later  but 
one  of  my  reasons  for  so  doing  is 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  pre¬ 
pare  updated  listings  for  most  of 
our  needs  as  of  a  particular  cut-off 
time  and  to  refer  back  to  this  print¬ 
ed  record  if  there  is  a  question.  To 
be  specific,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  much  need  for  us  to  know 
how  many  dresses  of  a  particular 
style  or  color  or  size  we  have  in 
stock  at  this  moment,  if  we  knew  at 
the  beginning  of  the  morning  how 
many  we  had  last  night.  We  can 
make  arrangements  to  find  out 
what  we  need  to  know  about  the 
few  numbers  on  which  there  might 
be  questions.  But  for  tbe  kind  of 
information  I  believe  we.  need, 
there  will  have  to  be  a  tremendous 
output  of  transactions  updated  as 
of  the  end  of  a  day,  week,  or 
month.  We  certainly  have  no  ob¬ 
jections  to  on-line  processing  and 
immediate  opjxrrtunity  for  ran¬ 
dom  referral  but  we  can  get  along 
without  this  in  most  areas  for  a 
long  while,  unless  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  comes  down. 

4.  Random  referral  comes  next  in 
priority.  I  believe  there  are  very 
few  situations  in  our  retail  opera¬ 
tion  where  we  must  refer  to  an 
immediate,  current  quantity.  We 
would  like  to,  of  course.  We  might 
make  better  decisions.  But  we  are 
not  manufacturers  with  highly 
mechanized  establishments.  If  we 
are  to  have  rapid  access  to  memory 
in  order  to  permit  interrogation 
by  anyone  who  has  a  question,  the 
equipment  or  the  person  interro¬ 
gated  will  be  swamped.  We  must 
be  very  selective  in  the  kinds  of 
operations  in  which  we  expect  to 


get  fast  access  to  memories  for  im¬ 
mediate  interrogation.  We  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  piermit  this  in » 
few  big-ticket  departments.  We  do 
not  have  to  do  this,  however.  We 
can  w'ork  with  last  night’s  figures 
and  with  manual  methods  to  con¬ 
trol  the  events  of  today. 

In  the  field  of  accounts  receiv¬ 
able,  we  should  be  able  to  answer 
questions  on  current  balance  or 
credits  but  we  op)erate  today  with 
information  which  is,  in  many 
cases,  not  current  for  unposted 
transactions.  Certainly  it  would  be 
better  to  have  this  data,  but  it  is 
not  imperative.  In  the  field  of 
accounts  receivable,  a  most  impor 
tant  area  of  our  operation  and 
most  expensive  to  operate,  we  are 
faced  with  a  major  question  to 
which  there  is,  as  yet,  no  answer. 
VV'e  must  send  the  customer  a  copy 
of  her  salescheck  or  a  descriptive 
bill  and,  to  my  knowledge,  no  one 
has  solved  the  question  of  how  to 
do  this  efficiently,  cheaply,  accur 
ately,  and  yet  maintain  a  checking 
file  for  the  control  of  errors  or 
questions.  This  is  a  much  more  iin 
portant  problem  than  random  re 
ferral  to  me,  and  I  think  to  most  of 
us  who  are  involved  with  systems. 

A  Word  on  Stock  Control.  There  are 
some  other  things  you  should  know. 
Let  me  disillusion  you  on  the  possibil 
ity  of  immediate  control  over  stocks  by 
item,  with  consequent  ability  to  oper 
ate  with  lower  inventory,  buy  better 
be  out  of  stock  less  and  thereby  in 
crease  volume,  and  even  to  reorder 
automatically.  We  would  love  it;  nor 
do  I  say  that  these  things  can’t  be  done 
theoretically  or  that  we  can’t  do  what 
we  are  doing  better.  But  there  will  be 
a  Unified  Field  Theory  before  you 
join  equipment  to  procedures  and  hu¬ 
mans  to  secure  such  results.  It  is  even 
possible  that  the  circle  will  be  squared 
first.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
loose  talk  about  the  virtues  of  being 
in  stock  on  items  desired  by  customers 
and  how  electronics  will  solve  this. 
Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  there  is 
great  virtue  in  being  ouf-of-stock  and 
that  many  merchants  who  say  they 
would  like  equipment  that  could  keep 
them  permanently  in  stock  would  not 
use  it  if  they  had  it. 
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No  retailer  can  or  wants  to  carry 
everything  his  traffic  might  request. 
He  must  decide  what  kind  of  stock 
and  customer  impression  he  wants  to 
make  and  choose  his  stock  accordingly. 
An  alert  merchandiser  uses  many  ways 
to  correct  his  decision  if  he  does  not 
carry  frequently  requested  items,  but 
he  knows  he  cannot  fill  every  request. 
A  good  merchant  will  also  not  carry 
all  sizes  and  colors  of  every  item.  He 
will  be  out  of  stock  frequently  in  the 
less  active  numbers,  and  he  will  take 
special  orders  and  fill  the  requests  in 
this  way.  There  are  many  times  when 
we  don’t  want  to  reorder;  we  want  to 
sell  off  what  we  have.  We  don’t  want 
to  know  particularly  what  we  have  on 
hand  in  the  way  of  cosmetics  or  toys, 
for  example,  on  December  4th  so  that 
we  can  reorder  for  Christmas.  Gener¬ 
ally  we  are  delighted  if  we  have  sold 
out  by  that  time  of  many  numbers  so 
that  we  can  push  and  substitute  the 
other  items  of  our  stock.  This  hap¬ 
pens  frequently  during  the  year  and 
for  many  reasons,  of  which  holiday 
selling  is  only  one. 

We  also  exjject  to  be  out  of  stock  be¬ 
cause  we  don’t  want  to  spend  the 
money  to  see  to  it  that  every  item  is 
physically  handled  p>erfectly  from  re¬ 
ceiving  platform  to  customer  at  all 
times. 

Limits  of  Automatic  Reordering.  Auto¬ 
matic  reordering  is  really  a  part  of  the 
exception  theory  because  it  requires 
the  determination  of  a  critical  level, 
a  departure  from  which  will  prtxluce 
action  automatically.  Management  by 
exception  means  just  this.  I  suggest  to 
you  gentlemen  that  this  is  a  fantastic 
problem  to  hope  to  solve  for  retailers. 
Inventories  of  military  establishments 
may  be  handled  this  way  on  a  giant 
computer  but  I  doubt  that  ours  can. 
The  military  can  set  up  a  level  of  parts 
required  which  is  constant  because  it 
is  two  or  three  times  what  it  has  to  be 
and  naval  or  air  bases  may  be  etpiipped 
with  spare  parts  for  any  conceivable 
emergency.  One  could  even  make  out 
a  good  case  for  thinking  this  proper. 
However,  it  cannot  be  done  for  a  re¬ 
tailer. 

Our.  inventories  must  be  adjusted 
day  by  day,  or  at  least  week  by  week. 
Reorders  depend  on  season,  week,  and 
even  day  of  the  week.  They  depend 


GARCY  stainless  steel  frames 

for  Showcasesg  Counters  and  Tables 

Engineered  for  better  merchandising,  Garcy  stain¬ 
less  steel  frames  permit  simplified  construction 
of  attractive,  durable  showcases,  counters  and 
tables.  Overall  fixture  cost  is  about  the  same  as 
all-wood  construction. 

Slender  strong  members  of  satin  finished  stain¬ 
less  steel  carry  the  entire  load  on  the  fixture, 
giving  maximum  protection  to  vulnerable  comers 
and  edges . . .  relieve  wood  or  glass  panels  from 
stress  and  strain. 

Garcy  stainless  steel  showcase  frames  include 
built-in  lighting  and  sliding  door  assembly. 
Counter  and  table  frames  can  be  used  for  drawer 
units,  sliding  door  units  and  cash  and  wrap  stands. 
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Deportmant  S-1 

Gordon  Gty  Plating  and  Manufacturing  Company 
1750  North  Ashland  Avonwo  •  Chicago  77,  Illinois 

Please  forward  Garcy  Bulletin  56-D  on  Stainless 
Steel  Frames 


You  owo  it  to  your  storo  to 
shore  Gorcy's  59  years  of 
oxperience.  Corey  offers  o 
complete  line  ef  store  fix¬ 
ture  and  display  hardware. 
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on  alternative  choice,  on  ability  to  re¬ 
order  and  time  to  make  delivery.  They 
depend  on  policy  decisions  about  in¬ 
ventory  investment  and  open-to-buy; 
they  depend  on  introduction  of  al¬ 
ternative  or  new  items.  Nor  is  it  suffi¬ 
cient  to  say  that  this  can  be  done  with 
staples.  Staples  are  only  relatively,  not 
absolutely,  staple.  Nor  does  it  make 
sense  to  think  of  controlling  many  low 
priced  staples  at  all  by  electronic 
means.  We  don’t  want  to  spend  much 
to  check  rubber  bands,  spools  of 
thread,  mouth  w’ashes,  adhesive  tape. 


whisk  brooms,  89-cent  gloves  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  items.  Changes  in  in¬ 
structions  would  be  so  voluminous 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  expect  a  feasi¬ 
ble  solution  to  this  problem. 

Similar  problems  would  be  involved 
in  almost  any  operation  that  1  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  as  soon  as  the  level  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  goes  deeper  than  summary  totals. 
.\s  soon  as  the  variations  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  items  in  combination 
with  a  multitude  of  departmental,  clas¬ 
sification,  and  price  line  breakdowns 
enter  into  the  picture,  we  are  faced 


with  an  incredibly  complicated  and 
shifting  series  of  situations  which  will 
make  programming  much  more  diflt 
cult  than  is  generally  imagined.  Nor 
am  1  unaware  of  the  kinds  of  problems 
which  have  been  confronted  in  other 
areas  where  your  equipment  has  been 
tried.  1  simply  tell  you  that  for  sheer 
lack  of  routine,  the  retail  business  can¬ 
not  be  beaten.  This  is  its  problem,  its 
challenge,  and  its  glamour. 

What  Can  Be  Done.  Now  1  would 
not  leave  you  with  this  generally  nega¬ 
tive  statement.  “Let  me  not  to  the 
marriage  of  true  minds  admit  ini|jcdi- 
mentl”  We  want  your  equipment  very 
much,  but  w'e  don’t  want  promises. 
We  need  more  efficient  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  means  of  data  processing.  We 
do  need  better  information,  more 
rapidly  available,  in  order  to  improve 
management  decisions.  We  do  need  to 
improve  our  turnover,  to  oprerate  with 
better  profits.  I  believe  also  that  new 
equipment  can  be  used  by  small  stores 
as  well  as  large  stores  and  that  you  have 
a  major  opportunity  here. 

Your  service  bureau  operations,  or 
perhaps  joint  store  ownership  of  elec¬ 
tronic  computers,  or  perhaps  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  service  by  large-scale 
data  processing  organizations  such  as 
banks,  hold  the  possibility  of  making 
the  equipment  economical  enough  for 
stores  of  all  sizes.  Do  not,  therefore, 
rule  out  the  smaller  store. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  could 
think  in  these  terms  and  not  concen¬ 
trate  solely  on  the  very  few  giant  or¬ 
ganizations,  you  might  make  more 
rapid  progress.  The  problems  of  the 
small  store  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
big  but  more  easily  handled.  They 
could  be  solved  more  rapidly  in  small 
scale  w'ork  and  then  applied.  IBM,  for 
example,  is  solving  the  use  of  a  punch 
card  sales  check  in  a  store  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $5  to  $10  million  dollars  per 
year.  This  makes  sense.  If  it  works 
here,  it  should  be  tried  in  a  larger  store 
and  probably  will.  If  it  were  tried  in 
a  $50  million  dollar  store,  it  would  be 
a  more  difficidt  task  to  accomplish. 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  and  are  impressed 
with  what  it  can  do  when  w'e  find  the 
way  to  use  it.  We  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  our  destination.  But  we  arc  on  the 
way. 
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UPS- AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*  Destination  points  only 


United  Parcel  Service-air 


Personnel  Practices  in  98  Department  Stores 

•  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  these  stores  hove  a  40-hour  week;  47  per  cent  a  five-day  work  week 

#  Two-thirds  have  pension  plans;  one-third  have  profit-sharing  plans 

#  Two-thirds  publish  an  employee  paper  or  magazine 

#  Only  a  little  more  than  half  have  organized  safety  programs 

•  Sixty  per.cent  use  merit  rating;  nearly  half  have  job  evaluation  programs 

•  Twelve  stores  provide  free  medical  service  in  the  employee's  home  as  well  as  at  the  store 


By  Wlllioni  R«  Sprieycl,  Ph,  D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Management,  and  Elizabeth  Lanhaitl,  PH.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Management,  College  of  Business  Administration,  The  University  of  Texas 


All  of  the  stores  which  were  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  the  survey 
on  which  this  ref)ort  is  based  were 
known  to  have,  or  rep)orted  to  have, 
well-developed  personnel  programs. 
Ninety-eight  stores  answered  our  ex¬ 
tremely  detailed  questionnaire.  What 
they  told  us  makes  it  clear  that: 

(1)  They  recognize  the  important 
role  of  personnel  management  in  mod¬ 
ern  business  administration. 

(2)  The  way  they  organize  person¬ 
nel  activities  parallels  closely  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  leading  au¬ 
thorities,  and  should  be  successful. 

(3)  These  companies,  although 
slower  to  develop  in  personnel  man¬ 
agement  than  industry  was,  have  not 
been  content  to  be  mere  followers  but 
have  pushed  ahead  as  pioneers  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  of  personnel  practice. 

Our  six-part  questionnaire  covered: 
(1)  the  scope  and  organization  of  the 
personnel  management  function:  (2) 
employment  procedures;  (3)  training 
practices;  (4)  wage  and  salary  admin¬ 
istration;  (5)  employee  benefits,  and 
(6)  employee  representation. 

Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of 
the  reporting  stores  on  the  basis  of 
sales,  and  Table  2  shows  their  distri¬ 
bution  on  a  geographical  basis.  (All 
tables  appear  on  pages  52  and  53.)  Ap¬ 
proximately  one-fourth  of  the  stores 
have  annual  sales  in  excess  of  $35  mil¬ 
lion  and  more  than  one-half  have  sales 
in  excess  of  $10  million. 


Organization  of  the 
Personnel  Function 

This  section  of  the  survey  was 
designed  to  find  out  how  stores 
organize  the  personnel  function, 
what  areas  of  responsibility  are 
assigned  to  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  position  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  in  the  store 
organization  structure. 

Central  Personnel  Department. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  organizing  the 
personnel  function  is  to  create  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department  and  to  centralize  the 
planning,  direction,  and  control  of 
personnel  procedures  in  that  depart¬ 
ment.  The  centralized  jjersonnel  office 
predominates  in  this  field.  As  shown 
in  Table  3,  95  of  the  98  stores  have 
this  plan  of  organization. 

Employee  Selection.  Fourteen  of 
the  department  stores  report  that  the 
personnel  department  is  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  hiring  new  employees. 
In  83  stores  this  function  is  a  joint 
responsibility  of  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  and  other  departments.  Thus, 
the  personnel  department  actively  par¬ 
ticipates  in  employee  selection  in  97 
of  the  98  stores,  but  is  aided  by  others 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Training.  The  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  is  solely  responsible  for  training 
in  only  three  companies.  The  pre¬ 
dominant  trend  is  for  the  jjersonnel 


department  to  share  this  resjxinsibility 
with  other  departments,  since  93  stores 
rejxjrt  a  joint  assignment.  In  only  two 
companies  is  training  handled  exclu¬ 
sively  by  departments  other  than  jjer¬ 
sonnel. 

Wage  and  Salary  Administration. 
The  Jjersonnel  department  is  solely 
responsible  for  this  function  in  48  of 
the  stores.  The  remaining  32  which 
answered  the  question  say  this  re- 
sjjonsibility  is  shared  by  the  jjersonnel 
department  and  other  departments. 

Job  Evaluation.  Thirty-nine  organ¬ 
izations  have  assigned  the  resjjonsibil- 
ity  for  job  evaluation  to  the  joersonnel 
department:  29  have  made  it  a  joint  as¬ 
signment  of  the  Jjersonnel  department 
with  other  departments.  All  but  one 
of  the  remaining  stores  either  do 
not  have  job  evaluation,  or  have  no 
planned  procedure  for  handling  it,  or 
do  not  indicate  the  area  resjjonsible. 
The  one  exception  has  placed  thik 
function  in  a  department  other  than 
personnel. 

Merit  Rating.  This  procedure  has 
been  assigned  as  a  joint  responsibility 
of  the  personnel  department  and  other 
departments  more  frequently  than  to 
the  Jjersonnel  department  alone.  Fifty- 
thrfee  stores  report  the  first  practice 
while  29  report  the  second.  One  store 
indicates  that  departments  other  than 
Jjersonnel  have  the  sole  resjjonsibility 
while  the  remaining  either  state  that 
they  have  no  program  or  do  not 
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Survey  of  Personnel  Practices 
in  98  Department  Stores  (continued) 


1  Table  1 

s’ 

Firms  Represented  in  the  Survey  Classified 

by  Annual  Sales  Volume 

'V' 

Number 

■/ 

Annual  sales  volume 

of  stores  Percentage 

Over  $35,000,000 

25 

26 

:  ■- 

$20,000,000  to  $35,000,000 

12 

12 

r'. ’ 

$10,000,000  to  $20,000,000 

18 

18 

$5,000,000  to  $10,000,000 

27 

28 

■''P' 

$2,000,000  to  $5,000,000 

11 

11 

Under  $2,000,000 

3 

3 

Unknown 

2 

2 

1  Table  2 

Firms  Represented  in  the  Survey  Classified 

by  Geographical  Location 

Area 

Number  of  Firms 

New  England 

4 

Middle  Atlantic 

11 

East  North  Central 

26 

West  North  Central 

13 

South  Atlantic 

10 

East  South  Central 

1 

West  South  Central 

13 

Mountain 

4 

Pacific 

11 

Canada 

4 

Unidentified 

1 

Total,  all  firms 

98 

answer  the  question. 

Wage  and  Salary  Increases.  A  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  organizations  (60)  have 
assigned  this  function  jointly  to  the 
personnel  and  other  departments. 
Thirty-three  have  made  the  personnel 
department  solely  responsible. 

Wage  Incentives  and  Bonus  Plans. 
Incentive  plans  are  administered  in 
34  stores  entirely  by  the  personnel 
department,  while  46  reported  a  joint 
responsibility  between  the  personnel 
and  other  departments.  Four  stores  re¬ 
port  that  incentive  plans  are  handled 
entirely  by  departments  other  than 
jiersonnel  and  14  do  not  answer. 

Payroll.  The  largest  number  of 
stores  (53)  assign  payroll  work  to  de- 
pa/tments  other  than  personnel.  Only 
10  personnel  departments  handle  it 
alone;  31  handle  it  in  conjunction 
with  other  operating  areas. 

Employee  Service  Benefits.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  companies  place  the 
res|K)nsibility  for  handling  employee 
I>ene6ts  in  the  personnel  department. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  companies  assign  it 
jointly  to  personnel  and  other  depart¬ 
ments,  two  assign  it  outside  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  and  one  has  no 
planned  procedure. 

Collective  Bargaining.  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  function  is  assignetl  to 
jiersonnel  departments  alone  in'  23 
stores,  while  20  share  it  with  other  de¬ 
partments.  (These  two  figures  might 
seem  to  indicate  that  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  is  fairly  widespread  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  but  in  reality  truck  driv¬ 


ers  only  or  truck  drivers  and  ware¬ 
house  employees  are  often  the  only 
groups  organized.) 

To  Whom  Does  the  Personnel 
Director  Report.^  It  is  apparent  that 
the  status  of  the  personnel  function  is 
relatively  high  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
organization  structure.  Thirty  person¬ 
nel  directors  repiort  directly  to  the 
president  of  the  store,  25  rejwrt  to  the 
general  manager,  14  to  the  general 
supierintendent,  1 1  to  the  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  and  11  to  the  store  manager. 
The  remaining  stores  name  various 
other  officers  to  whom  the  personnel 
director  is  responsible. 


The  Employment  Procedure 

This  section  covered  the  use  of 
the  application  blank,  qualified- 
tion  card,  references,  physical  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  employment  tests, 
the  source  of  applicants,  and  the 
employment  interview. 

Sources  of  Employees.  These  stores 
report  five  primary  sources  from  which 
they  secure  their  employees.  Ninety- 
seven  per  cent  use  advertising  media; 
95  per  cent  recruit  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges;  95  jjer  cent  through  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices;  90  per  cent  through 


Table  3 

Organization  of  Personnel  Functions 
Yes 


Centralized  personnel  department 


Functions 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

X 

Employee  selection 

— 

14 

83 

1 

— 

- 

Employee  training 

- 

3 

93 

2 

- 

- 

Wage  and  salary  administration 

— 

48 

32 

— 

1 

17 

Job  evaluation 

3 

39 

29 

1 

14 

12 

Merit  rating 

1 

29 

53 

1 

8 

6 

Wage  and  salary  increases 

- 

33 

60 

1 

1 

3 

Wage  incentive  and  bonus  plans 

- 

34 

46 

4 

- 

14 

Payroll  work 

- 

10 

31 

53 

1 

3 

Employee  services  and  benefits 

- 

66 

29 

.2 

1 

- 

Collective  bargaining 

12 

23 

20 

6 

10 

27  . 

K«y  to  column*:  (0)  non*;  (1)  handkd  complotoly  by  p*r*onn*l  d*partmont;  (2)  hondlod  by  th*  porseniNl 
ond  olhor  d*partm*nt*  jointly;  (3)  hondlod  complotoly  by  othor  doportmont*;  (4)  no  plonnod  procodur*; 
(X)  unoniworod. 
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recommendations  from  present  em¬ 
ployees;  and  68  per  cent  through  pri¬ 
vate  employment  agencies. 

Use  of  Personnel  Forms.  The  four 
commonly  used  personnel  forms  are: 
(1)  application  blanks,  used  by  100 
per  cent:  (2)  special  reference  forms, 
used  by  86  per  cent;  (3)  special  in¬ 
vestigation  reports,  used  by  64  per 
cent,  and  (4)  qualification  cards,  used 
by  57  per  cent. 

The  Employment  Interview.  All 
stores  formally  interview  all  appli¬ 
cants  before  hiring  them.  In  addition, 
65  conduct  screening  interviews  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  full  interview.  In  the 
majority  of  the  stores  (85  per  cent) 
supervisors  as  well  as  personnel  work¬ 
ers  interview  applicants  before  hiring. 

Te.sts  and  Examinations.  Tests  of 
specific  skills  (typing,  shorthand,  cleri¬ 
cal)  are  used  by  more  than  half  of  the 
stores  in  each  volume  category.  Apti¬ 
tude,  intelligence  and  personality  tests 
are  more  commonly  used  in  the  larger 
stores  than  in  the  smaller.  Forty  per 
rent  of  the  stores  in  the  over  $10  mil¬ 
lion  group  report  that  they  administer 
aptitude  tests  to  applicants.  .About  a 
third  of  the  stores  in  this  group  have 
their  own  testing  departments;  the 
rest  use  outside  agencies.  In  the  group 
of  41  firms  with  sales  under  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  only  one  has  its  own  testing  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  a  point  worth  noting 
that  more  than  a  third  of  the  stores 
in  the  larger  volume  category  and  a 
quarter  of  those  in  the  smaller  volume 
category  say  they  are  doing  research 
work  in  employment  testing. 


Training 

This  series  of  questions  sought 
to  determine  xuhether  or  not  the 
stores  have  established  the  train¬ 
ing  function  on  an  organized 
basis,  place  it  under  central  con¬ 
trol  or  assign  it  to  the  various 
departments,  use  cooperative  stu¬ 
dents,  participate  actively  in  pro¬ 
moting  employee  education,  and 
various  training  methods. 

Centralization  of  Training.  Nine¬ 
ty  per  cent  of  the  stores  have  a  central 
training  area,  and  in  89  p>er  cent  of  the 
stores  this  area  is  a  division  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department.  However,  training 
is  not  an  exclusive  function  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  because,  in  95  per 
cent  of  the  stores,  sujjervisors  and 
fellow  workers  participate.  In  many 
stores  only  certain  phases  of  training 
are  carried  on  by  the  central  training 
department  while  others  are  performed 
within  the  respective  departments. 

Si'b]ec:ts  Taught.  Training  classes 
in  store  sales  methods  and  procedures 
are  conducted  for  new  employees  in 
99  pier  cent  of  the  stores.  In  addition, 

96  per  cent  included  company  policies 
and  practices. 

Training  on  the  Job.  While  99  per 
cent  of  the  stores  report  the  use  of 
central  classes  to  instruct  employees, 

97  per  cent  also  report  utilizing  on-the- 
job  training.  Thus,  workers  are  taught 
{irocedures  and  policies  as  well  as  how 
to  perform  their  jobs. 

In  addition  to  formal  classes  and 


Table  4 

Use  of  .Employment  Tests  by  Size  of  Stores 


on-the-job  training,  87  p)er  cent  of  the 
stores  publish  employee  handbooks 
and  66^  pier  cent  take  new  employees 
on  conducted  tours  of  the  store.  Pub¬ 
lished  manuals  and  instructions  for 
salespieople  are  included  in  the  train¬ 
ing  materials  given  to  employees  in 
86  pier  cent  of  the  companies  while 
visual  aids  such  as  sound  slides  and 
moving  pictures  are  employed  in  89 
pier  cent  of  the  stores. 

Some  variations  exist  in  methods  of 
training  nonselling  and  selling  em¬ 
ployees  since  only  70  pier  cent  state 
that  they  use  the  same  or  similar  meth¬ 
ods  for  both  groups. 

Employees’  Paper  and  Bulletin 
Boards.  Two  popular  media  of  com¬ 
munication  with  workers  are  an  em¬ 
ployees’  papier  or  magazine  and  bulle¬ 
tin  boards.  Sixty-seven  pier  cent  report 
I  he  former  and  94  pier  cent  the  latter. 

Safety.  Organized  safety  programs 
have  been  established  in  only  54  pier 
cent  of  the  stores.  This  number  is  less 
than  commonly  found  in  industry,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  less  hazardous  nature  of 
the  work. 

Use  of  Suggestion  Systems.  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  companies  (56 
|>er  cent)  maintain  an  employees’  sug¬ 
gestion  system.  Of  the  stores  reporting 
the  use  of  suggestion  systems,  37  pier 
cent  state  that  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  charge. 

Cooperating  with  Schools  and 
Colleges.  Employing  students  is  com¬ 
mon  practice.  Eighty-six  per  cent  re¬ 
port  coopierating  with  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  in  this  matter.  Eighty-one  per 
cent  employ  high  school  students;  69 
per  cent  college  students. 

Thirty-four  pier  cent  of  the  stores 
pay  all  or  a  part  of  the  expienses  of 


Annual  sales  volume 

$10,000,000  and  over  Under  $10,000,000 
Number  Percentage*  Number  Perceptage** 


Table  5 

Number  of  Hours  Employees  Work 
Before  Overtime 


Use  mental  ability  or  intelligence  tests 

19 

35 

4 

10 

Number  of 

Hours 

Number  of 
Stores 

Percentage 

Use  aptitude  or  performance  tests 

22 

40 

8 

20 

Use  personality  or  interest  tests 

14 

25 

3 

7 

37-38 

3 

3.1 

Use  typing,  shorthand,  or  clerical  tests 

35 

63 

21 

51 

39-40 

62 

63.1 

Doing  research  work  in  employment 
testing 

21 

38 

10 

24 

41-42 

43-44 

10 

5 

10.2 

5.1 

Hove  own  testing  department 

20 

36 

1 

2 

45-46 

— 

— 

Use  services  of  outside  agency 

12 

22 

5 

12 

47-48 

5 

5.1 

No  overtime 

4 

4.1 

*lottd  on  55  Arms  indlcoting  onnual  tolot  of  $10,000,000  ond  ovor. 
**ioMd  on  41  Ormt  indicatin9  onnual  solos  of  undor  $10,000,000. 

No  report 

9 

9.2 
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their  employees  who  attend  evening 
classes,  but  only  seven  per  cent  pay 
the  cost  of  correspondence  courses. 

In-Service  Training.  Training  clas¬ 
ses  or  meetings  for  sales  personnel  are 
conducted  by  97  per  cent  of  the  re- 
sjxmdents.  In  addition,  63  per  cent 
have  similar  programs  for  buyers  and 
65  per  cent  for  supervisors  and  execu¬ 
tives.  Fifty-three  per  cent  conduct  pre- 
sujjervisory  training  classes. 

Wage  and  Salary 
Administration 

This  segment  of  the  question¬ 
naire  was  concerned  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  compensation, 
merit  rating,  dismissal  wages,  hol¬ 
iday  pay,  vacations,  sick  leave  pay, 
overtime  pay,  "supper  money," 
and  similar  items. 

Job  Evaluation.  Slightly  less  than 
half  (47  per  cent)  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  have  installed  some  kind  of  job 
evaluation  or  classiBcation  program. 
The  relative  popularity  of  the  four 
rating  systems  is  as  follows:  grade  or 
classiBcation,  24  per  cent;  point,  15 
per  cent;  factor  comparison,  13  jjer 
cent;  and  rank,  1 1  per  cent.  This  pat¬ 
tern  varies  slightly  from  the  national 
industrial  ratio  in  that  the  point 
method  is  most  widely  used,  followed 
by  the  factor  comparison,  grade  or 
classiBcation,  and  the  rank. 

Merit  Rating.  Merit  rating  is  more 
widely  used  than  job  evaluation.  Six¬ 
ty  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  use 
it.  Only  27  per  cent,  however,  use  a 
point  system  for  each  factor  in  merit 
rating.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  follow 
the  commendable  practice  of  showing 
employees  their  ratings. 

Pay  of  Salf.s  Personnel.  The  most 
|)opular  system  (used  in  72  |>er  cent  of 
the  companies)  of  paying  sales  person¬ 
nel  is  on  a  “bonus  or  quota  basis  with 
a  guaranteed  salary  and  extra  compen¬ 
sation  for  sales  made  in  excess  of  a  pre¬ 
determined  amount.”  Three  other 
primary  methods  of  paying,  in  the 
order  of  their  popularity,  are:  on  a 
salary  basis  in  some  departments  and 
a  commission  or  bonus  basis  in  others, 
on  a  straight  salary  basis,  and  on  a 
straight  commission  basis. 

Pay  of  Nonselling  Personnel. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  stores 


pay  their  nonselling  employees  on  a 
straight  time  basis,  with  only  1 1  p>er 
cent  including  some  incentive  system. 

The  Work  Week.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores— 63  per  cent— are  on  a 
39  or  40  hour  work  week.  (See  Table 
5,  page  53)  Employees  work  Bve  days 
a  week  in  47  per  cent  of  the  stores: 
Bve  and  a  half  days  in  20.4  per  cent, 
and  six  days  in  30.6  per  cent. 

Dismissal  Wages.  Some  plan  of 
dismissal  pay  is  practiced  by  81  per 
cent  of  the  organizations,  but  only  40 
per  cent  grant  it  to  all  employees.  The 
beneBt  varies  with  the  length  of  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  employee  in  73  per  cent  of 
the  stores.  Nine  p>er  cent  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  age  of  the  employee  as 
well  as  his  length  of  service. 

Holiday  and  Vacation  Pay.  Holi¬ 
day  pay  for  both  selling  and  nonselling 
employees  is  an  almost  universal  prac¬ 
tice  in  department  stores— 97  jjer  cent 
allow  this  tyjje  of  compensation.  Vaca¬ 
tions  with  pay  are  also  granted  to  both 
selling  and  nonselling  employees  by  98 
per  cent  of  the  companies.  Only  one 
store  reports  no  vacations  with  pay  to 
employees  or  supervisors.  In  73  |>er 
cent  of  the  stores,  vacation  pay  is  given 
to  employees  when  they  resign;  79  per 
cent  grant  any  accumulated  vacation 
pay  to  employees  “who  are  released 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.” 

Miscellaneous.  Illness  and  emer¬ 
gency  absences  of  selling  employees 
are  paid  for  by  53  per  cent  of  the 
organizations  while  52  per  cent  allow 
them  for  nonselling  employees.  The 
practice  is  almost  universal  for  super¬ 
visors. 

Employee  Benefits 

This  area  coi'ered  such  items  as 
rest  rooms,  cafeterias,  employee 
counseling,  legal  aid,  rights  to 
purchase  at  a  discount,  first  aid, 
medical  service,  life  insurance, 
health  and  accident  insurance, 
loans  to  employees,  profit  sharing, 
bonuses,  stock  purchase  plans, 
and  recreational  activities. 

Recreation  and  Food.  Nearly  all 
of  the  stores  (95  per  cent)  provide  rest 
rooms  (other  than  toilets)  for  their 
employees.  Eighty-four  per  cent  have 
an  employee  cafeteria  or  lunch  room, 
with  only  nine  f>er  cent  having  a  sepa¬ 
rate  lunch  room  for  executives.  Ath¬ 


letic  and  recreational  activities  art  ; 
sponsored  by  73  per  cent,  with  32  pet  |  cent 
cent  run  by  employees  and  40  per  cent  ;! 
run  jointly  by  employees  and  man-  J  ing 
agement.  i  Cred 

Guidance  and  Personnel  Assist-  -  42  p 
ANCE.  Various  programs  of  this  nature 
are  currently  found  in  these  stores.  I  Sligf 
Among  the  most  popular,  following  ||  of  tl 
up  new  employees  is  practiced  by  91  ||  Oob 
per  cent:  86  per  cent  give  personal  f-i 
counsel;  62  per  cent  assist  employees  f 
in  locating  living  quarters;  and  30  |)er  k 
cent  provide  legal  aid.  j  lishc 

Employee  Purcha.ses.  Although  ! 
practically  all  of  the  companies  (98  I  Stoc 
per  cent)  allow  discounts  to  their  em-  ;  only 
ployees,  only  nine  maintain  an  em-  thes 
ployee  bargain  room.  The  discounts  ' 
vary  from  10  to  25  per  cent  with  20  per 
cent  being  most  common,  15  per  cent 
next,  then  10  and  25  per  cent.  72  p 

First  Aid  and  Medical  Attention. 
Sixty-one  of  the  participating  stores  1*®” 
have  an  equipped  medical  department 
or  company  hospital  with  a  nurse  in 
attendance  at  all  times.  Only  six  have  ^ 
a  doctor  in  attendance  at  all  times,  but 
32  have  one  in  attendance  part  of  the  ' 
time.  Four  stores  provide  medical  ‘  « 

attention  for  employees*  families  and  ei 

30  have  one  or  more  visiting  nurses.  ii 
Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  stores  e. 
have  one  or  more  Brst  aid  stations  and 
83  provide  medical  attention  or  first  1- 
aid  on  the  premises.  Employees  are  gro 
expected  to  consult  private  physicians  whi 
for  home  medical  aid  except  in  12  trui 
firms  which  provide  free  medical  serv-  elei 
ice  both  on  the  premises  and  in  em-  plo 
ployees’  homes.  rep 

Insurance  Benefits.  Group  life  in-  rel: 

surance  is  available  to  employees  in  1 

75  stores.  Both  employees  and  the  er-s 
company  pay  the  premiums  in  44  or-  res* 
ganizations;  all  of  the  premiums  are  sto 
paid  for  by  the  company  in  23  in-  vat 
stances,  and  only  five  require  employ-  inf 
ees  to  pay  the  entire  premiums.  Of  the  pai 
70  stores  (71  per  cent)  reporting  health  wh 
and  accident  insurance  plans  for  em-  rat 
ployees,  23  pay  all  of  the  premiums:  re[ 

joint  payment  is  made  in  34;  and  em-  * 
ployees  pay  all  of  the  premiums  in  13.  of 
All  but  three  firms  make  hospitaliz-  .  ini 
ation  insurance  available,  with  the  ;  set 
employees  paying  the  premiums  in  41  ;  for 

stores,  and  the  company  paying  all  of  ■  esi 
them  in  26,  and  joint  payment  in  28.  vis 
Loan  funds  are  available  in  43  per  !  wi 
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cent  ol  the  stores.  Thirty-eight  per 
cent  have  a  mutual  benefit  association 
with  20  per  cent  of  this  number  mak¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  association. 
Credit  unions  have  been  established  in 
42  per  cent  of  the  stores. 

Pensions  and  Profit  Sharing. 
Slightly  more  than  half  (60  per  cent) 
of  the  companies  have  pension  plans. 
Only  two  limit  these  plans  to  execu¬ 
tives  and  officers;  all  employees  can 
become  eligible  in  57  organizations. 

Profit  sharing  plans  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  30  stores,  but  12  of  these  limit 
participation  to  executives  and  officers. 
Stock  purchase  plans  were  reported  by 
only  10  per  cent  of  the  firms;  three  of 
these  limit  participation  to  executives 
and  officers;  only  four  allow  all  em¬ 
ployees  to  buy  stock.  Christmas  bo¬ 
nuses  are  distributed  to  employees  in 
72  per  cent  of  the  stores.  All  employees 
are  eligible  in  62  companies.  Five 
limit  distribution  of  bonuses  to  execu¬ 
tives  and  officers. 


Gordon  Creighton 


Employee  Representation 


The  questions  included  here 
sought  to  discover  the  extent  of 
employee-employer  collaboration 
in  a  formal  way  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  union  relationships. 


Union  Coverage.  The  primary 
groups  in  the  department  store  field 
which  have  affiliated  with  unions  are 
truck  drivers,  warehouse  employees, 
elevator  operators,  maintenance  em¬ 
ployees,  and  restaurant  workers.  Union 
representation  among  salespeople  is 
relatively  limited. 

Types  of  Representation.  Employ¬ 
er-sponsored  plans  for  employee  re|> 
resentation  exist  in  16  |}er  cent  of  the 
stores.  However,  this  representation 
varies  in  typ>e  from  the  formal  to  the 
informal  and  may  apply  in  certain  de¬ 
partments  only  rather  than  in  the 
whole  store.  Independent  unions 
rather  than  national  affiliates  were 
reported  by  eight  stores. 

Grif.vancf.  Procedures.  A  majority 
of  the  stores  (70  per  cent)  rely  on 
informal  grievance  procedures  for 
settling  difficulties.  In  the  stores  where 
formal  grievance  procedures  have  been 
established,  18  jjer  cent  also  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  arbitration  as  compared 
with  1 1  per  cent  which  do  not. 
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So,  the  37th  Annual  Controllers’  Congress  Con¬ 
vention  is  coming  up  May  26-30,  1957,  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas.  It  seems  only 
yesterday  that  the  debates  and  discussions  of  the 
first  one  sent  the  writer  home  to  his  office  deter¬ 
mined  to  substitute  the  Retail  Inventory  Methtxl 
for  a  so-called  “cost  method”  in  use  in  the  store 
of  which  he  was  controller.  The  change-over  gave 
reliable  results  at  a  fraction  of  the  auditing  ex¬ 
pense  the  operations  of  coding  and  decoding  had  entailed.  Within  the 
next  two  years,  general  adoption  of  the  CC’s  standardized  accounting 
system  yielded  similar  improvements  in  all  expense  categories.  .  .  .  These 
internal  management  benefits  were  rendered  still  more  effective  by  the 
attainment,  for  the  first  time  in  our  trade  history,  of  comparable  statistics 
between  stores.  All  who  have  joined  in  the  development  and  use  of  these 
systems  in  their  stores  had  a  share  in  making  retail  accounting  more 
efficient,  reporting  more  accurate,  and  the  voice  of  the  merchant  much 
more  articulate  in  the  national  economy  than  it  had  ever  been.  .  .  .  The 
Dallas  meeting  will  discuss  major  issues  that  are  equally  important  to: 
day.  What  is  needed  is  general  participation  by  the  accounting  expierts  of 
our  trade.  The  responsibility  for  protecting  your  interest  in  where  we 
should  go  from  here  in  merchandise  management  accounting,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  electronics  to  your  office  routines,  the  degree  to  which  production 
unit  accounting  can  be  effectively  extended,  cannot  safely  be  delegated. 
Your  controller  should  go  to  Dallas. 


I’oe  been  reading  •  *  «  or  at  least  leafing  through,  decades  of 

Harvard  and  M.O.R.  Repiorts,  covering  retail  operations  from  the  early 
’twenties  (in  the  case  of  Harvard)  through  the  ’fifties  for  both.  The  same 
need  for  general  participation  forces  itself  anew  upon  the  attention  in 
the  matter  of  these  statistics.  If  the  rank-and-file  of  controllers  hadn’t 
cooperated  in  the  first  instance,  the  useful  patterns  in  which  these  figures 
are  cast  from  year  to  year  could  never  have  been  protluced.  And  the 
continuation  of  such  publication  is  de|jendent,  naturally,  on  widest 
possible  availability  of  data.  But  a  disturbing  fall-off  in  the  number 
of  stores  reporting  occurred  last  year  and  unless  Sam  Flanel’s  recent 
warning  gets  quick  results  it  will  have  occurred  again  this  year.  The 
decline  is  possibly  indicative  of  nothing  more  serious  than  failures  and 
delays  in  filing  incidental  to  problems  connected  with  the  change-over 
to  expense  center  accounting.  But  it  definitely  needs  to  be  arrested  and 
not  allowed  to  become  a  trend.  .  .  .  Both  the  Harvard  Report  and  the 
M.O.R.  enjoy  unrivalled  authority  and  prestige  among  economists  and 
statisticians  everywhere.  Time  and  again  they  have  served  our  trade 
notably  in  its  exchanges  on  controversial  matters  with  publicists,  with 
other  trades,  and  with  government  departments  and  agencies.  The  need 
to  keep  them  ready  to  do  so  might,  conceivably,  be  even  more  urgent 
in  the  future.  Their  unchallenged  validity  must  not  be  impaired  by 
preventable  shrinkage  in  the  source  material  from  which  they  are  con¬ 
structed.  .  .  .  Fifty-five  fewer  stores  reported  M.O.R.  data  for  1955  than 
for  1954.  It  was  feared  for  a  time  that  the  inadequacy  of  this  year’s 
response  might  result  in  the  suspension  of  the  M.O.R.  for  1956.  Control¬ 
lers  should  go  to  the  Dallas  convention  prepared  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  prei'ent  a  recurrence  of  this  alarming  situation. 
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Heads  U.  S.  Chamber 

Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  president  ol 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  and  immediate  past 
president  of  NRDGA,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Talbott  is  shown  here 
as  he  presided  at  the  NRDGA  convention  in 
January.  Commenting  on  his  election,  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Rich,  president  of  the  Association  and 
of  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  said: 

“The  members  of  NRDGA’s  Executive 
Committee,  who  were  in  session  when  Mr. 
Talbott’s  election  was  announced,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  pleased  that  so  capable  a  retailer 
was  elected  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  We  all  feel  that  the  selection  of 
a  retailer  to  head  the  Chamber  during  this  period  of  economic  stabiliza¬ 
tion  was  a  most  fitting  recognition  of  the  significant  contributions  retailing 
is  making  to  the  continuing  prosperity  of  the  nation.  No  other  business 
group  is  closer  to  the  daily  needs  and  thoughts  of  the  consumer  ...  no 
other  so  sensitive  a  barometer  to  over-all  business  conditions.  We  are 
confident  that  Mr.  Talbott’s  leadership  will  exert  an  influence  that  will 
be  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  every  segment  of  business 
and  industry.  We  of  the  NRDG.\  will  offer  him  our  maximum  cooperation.’’ 


FISA  Continued.  The  drive  to  rush 
through  an  extension  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  to  retailing  has 
broken  down.  The  outcome  of  this 
effort  is  still  in  doubt,  but  the  rush 
act  is  over;  partly  because  of  the  out- 
fKJuring  of  retail  protests,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  division  among  the  propon¬ 
ents  of  extension  as  to  how  far  it 
should  go. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell,  backed 
by  the  President,  stocxl  by  his  original 
proposal  to  extend  the  law,  without 
overtime  provisions,  to  stores  with 
over  100  employees  and  annual  inter¬ 
state  purchases  of  merchandise  of  $1 
million  or  more.  Union  spokesmen 
said  they  would  not  compromise  on 
their  demand  for  coverage,  including 
overtime  provisions,  of  all  store  organ¬ 
izations  that  have  either  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  $500,000  or  five  or  more  out¬ 
lets. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  union-supported  bill,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  overtime  provisions 
might  be  incorporated  into  the  cover¬ 
age  progressively.  Senator  Irving  Ives 
proposed  that  the  issue  of  retail  cover¬ 
age  be  left  to  the  states  in  cases  where 
state  laws  are  considered  adequate. 
Some  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  were  said  to  be  consider¬ 
ing  a  compromise  between  the  Mitchell 
and  the  union  proposals,  which  would 
set  the  volume  line  at  $1  million  in 
sales,  but  include  overtime  provisions. 

The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
concluded  its  hearings  last  month;  the 
House  hearings  continue,  are  to  be 
extended  outside  of  Washington,  and 
will  probably  not  be  finished  before 
the  end  of  next  month. 

Wade  G.  McCargo,  president  of 
McCargo  -  Baldwin,  Richmond,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  House  committee 
on  March  20th,  and  testified  that  any 
extension  of  the  wage-hour  provisions 
to  retailing  would  add  an  intolerable 
burden  to  present  high  retail  costs. 


Frederic  W.  Deisroth,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  P.  Deisroth’s  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa., 
told  the  Senate  committee  on  March 
11th  that  any  regulation  of  retail 
wages  and  hours  should  be  left  to  the 
states,  as  a  local  matter.  As  to  the 
effect  of  the  administrative  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  FLSA  retail  coverage,  he 
said  they  must  result  in  price  increases 
or,  where  competition  prevents  price 
increases,  in  cutbacks  of  retail  employ¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  hearing,  George 
Plant,  manager  of  NRDGA’s  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups, 
presented  the  NRDGA  brief  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  text  of  which  was  published  in 
the  March  issue  of  Stores.  John 
Hazen,  NRDGA  vice  president  for 
government  affairs,  urged  member 
stores  in  his  Washington  News  Letter 
this  month  to  discuss  this  issue  per¬ 
sonally  with  their  congressmen  during 
the  Easter  vacation. 

Subsidized  Competition.  After  fruit¬ 
less  conferences  with  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Services,  NRDGA 


representatives  last  month  refused  to 
accept  their  proposals  to  widen  PX 
stocks  of  children’s  clothing  and  juv¬ 
enile  furniture.  This  decision  followed 
a  number  of  retail  concessions  in  other 
fields,  and  refusal  of  the  Pentagon  rep 
resentatives  to  cut  back  their  further 
proposals. 

William  Burston,  manager  of  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division,  ap 
peared  before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
April  3rd.  He  [xjinted  out  that  retail¬ 
ers  had  gone  along  with  the  military 
on  concessions  in  18  of  the  categories 
in  which  the  PX's  wish  to  extentl  their 
stocks,  but  had  terminated  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  issue  of  several  classi¬ 
fications  of  children’s  clothing  and  ac¬ 
cessories.  He  said  the  new  list  request¬ 
ed  by  the  PX’s  would  put  them  in 
subsidized  competition  with  the  local 
retailer  on  40  per  cent  of  his  present 
business;  pointed  out  that  domestic 
PX  volume,  which  was  $30  million  in 
1947,  now  amounts  to  $300  million: 
and  that  PX  customers  include  many 
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people  who  are  not  members  of  the 
active  armed  forces. 

The  intention  of  the  PX  service, 
said  Mr.  Burston,  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  provision  of  facilities  for  purchas¬ 
ing  items  of  convenience  and  necessity. 
It  now  seeks  to  provide  “fringe  bene¬ 
fits”  to  stimulate  enlistment.  This  pur¬ 
pose  would  be  better  achieved  by  rais¬ 
ing  service  pay  and  adopting  the 
Cordiner  Committee  proposals  for 
merit  increases.  “No  segment  of  the 
economy,”  he  argued,  “should  be 
singled  out  to  pay  the  government,  in 
effect,  to  put  it  out  of  business.” 

The  NRDGA,  he  concluded,  not 
only  opposes  the  military’s  request  for 
the  extension  of  items  listed  in  the 
1949  agreement,  but  further  urges  that 
all  items  in  the  agreement  be  limited 
to  PX’s  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
from  a  city  or  town  and  that  other 
PX’s  be  required  to  reduce  their  lists, 
as  promptly  as  practicable,  to  those 
items  of  “convenience  and  necessity” 
originally  intended  by  Congress. 

Investment  in  Economy.  The  NRDGA 
Wrapping  Supply  Manual,  produced 
by  the  Store  Management  Group,  is 
published  this  month.  Written  in 
close  cooperation  with  supply  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  manual  contains  a  solid 
background  of  useful  technical  infor¬ 
mation  and  presents  new  size  and  con¬ 
struction  standards  which  should 
eventually  lower  store  costs.  In  its  144 
pages  there  are  included  chapters  on 
how  to  buy;  on  standard  size  and  con¬ 
struction  specifications;  on  merchan¬ 
dise  requirements  to  guide  selection; 
and  on  how  to  control  the  expense  of 
supplies.  (Member  price  $12.50;  non¬ 
member  price  $20.) 

Two  NRDGA  Groups  to  Expand.  In 

order  to  increase  its  service  to  smaller 
stores  and  to  retail  transportation  ex¬ 
ecutives,  the  NRDGA  is  now  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  and 
the  rraffic  Group.  In  announcing  this 
broadening  of  the  Association’s  work, 
J.  Gordon  Dakins  said  last  month: 

“The  officers  and  directors  of  the 
NRDGA  recognize  that  the  smaller 
merchants  daily  are  facing  mounting 
problems  of  doing  business.  The 
NRDGA  is  the  logical  source  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  the  assistance  they 
need.  .  .  .  Increasing  pressures  on 
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transportation  costs  also  make  it  im¬ 
perative  that  w'e  intensify  our  efforts 
in  this  field.” 

Leonard  Mongeon,  who  now  directs 
the  activities  of  both  units,  will  devote 
all  his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Traffic 
Group.  A  small  store  merchant  will 
be  recruited  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  appointment  is  to  be 
made  this  month. 

Sales  Promotion  Workshop.  The 

n.nth  annual  Retail  Copy  Workshop, 
sponsored  jointly  by  NRDG.\’s  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  New  York 
University’s  School  of  Retailing,  will 
be  held  June  3-7,  at  N.  Y.  U. 

Instructors  include  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Retailing,  advertising 
authorities  from  New  York  stores,  and 
the  manager  of  the  NRDGA  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  Edward  F.  Engle. 

Ad  Course  on  Film.  The  sound  film, 
“How’  to  Prepare  Better  Newspaper 
.\dvertising,”  which  will  have  its  first 
showing  at  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  Convention,  May  20th  to  May 
22nd,  will  be  available  after  that 
throughout  the  country. 

The  film  is  a  very  detailed  capsule 
course  in  ad  production.  The  commit¬ 


tee  which  is  preparing  it,  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  NRDGA  and  the 
New'spaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  consists  of  Charles  Edwards, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University;  Ruth  Brannigan,  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  Week;  Edward  Engle, 
NRIKiA;  Herbert  Greenwald,  Amos 
Parrish  &  Co.;  Charles  Marshall,  New 
York  University;  Andrew  Ragona, 
The  New  York  Times,  and  Morris 
Rosenblum,  Macy’s  New  York. 

NRDGA  Insurance.  A.  H.  Kindler. 
treasurer  and  controller  of  the  G.  M. 
McKelvcy  Company,  Youngstown,  has 
been  appointed  fourth  trustee  of  the 
NRDGA  Group  Insurance  Fund,  for 
a  four-year  term.  The  group  insurance 
plan  went  into  effect  on  April  1st. 

Research  Directors  Organize.  First 
steps  towards  the  organization  of  a 
Research  Directors  Council  were  taken 
last  month  by  the  Retail  Research 
Institute.  Eighteen  research  jjeople, 
either  working  in  retailing  or  with  a 
direct  interest  in  retailing,  held  a  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting  in  New  York  and  ap 
pointed  a  steering  committee  to  form¬ 
alize  their  plans.  The  ultimate  goal 
of  the  Institute  is  the  establishment 
of  Councils  throughout  the  country. 


NRDGA  Midyear  Conuentions 


Credit  Management 

“The  Forward  Look  to  Sound 
Credit”  is  the  theme  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division’s  Conference, 
April  22-25,  at  the  Netherland  Hilton 
Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

Fifteen  sessions  promise  fact-packed 
talks  and  discussions.  They  will  deal 
with  such  subjects  as:  Do  your  credit 
sales  promotion  dollars  pay  off?;  auto¬ 
mation  in  credit  management;  man¬ 
agement  concepts  and  practices;  pros 
and  cons  of  a  national  identification 
plate;  credit  in  the  smaller  store; 
credit  reporting;  billing  problems; 
branch  store  operations;  adjusting  col¬ 
lection  policy  to  new  credit  concepts; 
a  second  look  at  new  credit  plans. 

Revolving  credit  and  other  new 
credit  plans  will  get  special  attention, 
also  financing  of  accounts  receivable. 

Early-bird  individual  problem  solv¬ 
ing  clinics  will  tackle  additional  small¬ 


er  store  problems,  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  management  practices  and  credit 
reporting. 

A  “Get  Acquainted”  reception  will 
follow’  the  ojjening  business  meeting 
on  Monday  evening,  April  22.  A 
luncheon  on  Wednesday,  April  24, 
features  guest  speaker  A.  L.  Mills,  Jr. 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Conference  is  being  held  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Credit  Bureau  of 
Cincinnati,  Inc.  and  the  general  Con¬ 
ference  chairman  is  R.  H.  Bulte  of  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  who  is  also 
first  vice  chairman  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division,  NRDGA. 

Traffic  Management 

“Expressway  to  Improved  Opera¬ 
tions”  is  the  Traffic  Group’s  descrip 
tion  of  its  36th  Annual  Conference, 
May  6-8,  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 


Hotel,  Chicago. 

Economy  in  transportation,  receiv¬ 
ing,  checking,  marking  and  reserve 
stockkeeping  is  the  goal  of  the  three- 
day  plan  of  reports,  panel  discussions 
and  open  forums. 

Here  are  some  of  the  topics:  signifi¬ 
cant  current  developments  in  trans¬ 
portation,  receiving  and  marking;  in¬ 
novations  in  railroad  transportation; 
what’s  new  in  vendor  pre-marking; 
new  developments  in  the  handling  of 
paper  work  that  will  reduce  costs  and 
expedite  merchandise;  what  manage¬ 
ment  should  exp)ect  of  the  traffic  mana¬ 
ger;  how’  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
transportation  dollar;  automation  in 
retailing;  receiving  and  marking  ex¬ 
pense  distributed  on  a  jjoint  system; 
receiving  and  marking  problems  in 
creating  print-punch  data;  budgeting 
—how  to  do  the  most  practical  and  effi¬ 
cient  job;  how  to  increase  individual 
productivity  through  incentive  plans; 
receiving  and  marking  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  branch  store  operations. 

On  Sunday,  May  5,  preliminary  to 
the  Conference,  the  Transportation 
Committee  will  meet  and  one  of  the 
items  on  the  agenda  is  H.R.  4391,  the 
bill  that  would  require  freight  for¬ 
warders  to  obtain  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  will  then  report  to  the  Wednes¬ 
day,  May  8th,  Conference  session  on 
this  and  other  similar  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  affecting  freight  rates  and  ship¬ 
ping  charges  which  the  Association  is 
fighting. 

Safes  Promotion 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
Convention,  May  20-22,  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  New  York  City,  has  this  work 
program: 

A  presentation  on  direct  mail  will 
include  detailed  descriptions  of  tested 
procedures  that  bring  results. 

Facts  about  telephone  selling  will  be 
presented,  based  on  a  study  of  consum¬ 
er  buying  habits  in  the  Baltimore  area 
and  the  telephone  order  procedures  of 
the  Baltimore  department  stores. 

Budgeting  and  planning  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  closed-door  session  called 
“The  500  Million  Dollar  Challenge,’’ 
from  which  the  press  will  be  barred 
in  order  to  have  truly  open  discussion. 
Panel  sp>eakers  will  be  sales  promotion 
executives  of  various  tyj>es  of  store 


organizations. 

Delegates  will  see  the  first  showing 
of  a  film  on  layout,  art  and  production 
of  newspaper  advertising,  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  faculty  members  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing  and  advertising  authorities.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  will  form  a 
panel  of  experts  to  answer  questions 
from  the  audience.  Also,  there  will  be 
a  workshop  on  layout,  art  and  produc¬ 
tion.  How  We  Can  Use  Television 
Effectively,  a  demonstration  by  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising,  has 
been  arranged  in  reply  to  specific  re¬ 
quests  for  this  kind  of  information 
from  Association  members. 

Downtown  and  suburban  retailing 
w’ill  be  the  subject  of  a  forum  discus¬ 
sion. 

And  the  winning  Gold  Award  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  of  19.56  will  be  on 
display  in  the  board  room  of  the 
NRDGA,  100  West  31st  Street, 
throughout  the  convention. 

Controllers'  Congress 

The  Controllers’  Congress  meets. 
May  26-30,  in  Dallas,  Texas,  at  the 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

High  item  on  the  program  is  a  ses¬ 
sion  on  Merchandise  Management  Ac¬ 
counting,  the  newest  innovation  in  re¬ 
tail  merchandising  and  accounting. 
Some  stores  have  already  adopted  this 
new  method  and  will  relate  their  ex¬ 
periences. 

Three  “Special  for  Smaller  Stores’’ 
discussion  meetings  will  concentrate 
on  merchandise  planning  and  unit 
control,  accounting  and  credit,  and 
general  operations. 

Other  topics  on  the  four-day  agen¬ 
da:  practical  electronics  for  retailers; 
using  production  unit  accounting 
profitably;  capital  planning  programs; 
keeping  management  informed;  fire 
insurance  loss  problems;  combating 
crime  losses;  and  a  preview  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Report. 

A  “No  Speeches  Today’’  session  will 
wind  up  the  convention  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  May  30.  This  will  be  a 
completely  open  question  and  answer 
period  devoted  to  stores’  individual 
problems.  The  Congress  asks  stores  to 
send  in  questions  now  so  their  experts 
can  research  the  answers. 

The  Ex|)ense  Savings  Panorama,  an 
annual  feature  of  the  convention,  will 


be  presented  on  Wednesday  afternooa,  | 
by  the  Gold  Award  Committee. 

The  southern  hospitality  of  tht 
.Southwestern  Retail  Controllers’  Asi^ 
ciation  promises  four  days  of  excitii^ 
entertainment  as  well— e.g.  a  Texn 
Barbecue  and  Rodeo  Round-up;  a 
Neiman-Marcus  fashion  show  fo 
wives;  sight-seeing  and  store  visits. 

Management-Personnel  Workshops 

For  all  store  executives  who  want  to  ^ 
develop  their  leadership  skills,  the  j 
Store  Management  and  Personnd  ! 
Groups  will  present  their  third  an¬ 
nual  combined  Workshops  at,  and  in  | 
cooperation  with,  the  School  of  Busi-  | 
ness,  University  of  Chicago,  June  17th 
to  20th. 

Once  again  the  Workshops  will  use  ' 
the  case  method  approach.  Two  or  j 
three  case  problems  will  be  used  to  ■ 
illustrate  each  “problem  area’’  and  i 
serve  as  springboards  for  broad  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  cases  will  be  actual  prob¬ 
lems  that  were  met  in  stores— success-  ! 
fully  or  unsuccessfully.  Delegates  will  1 
be  assigned  to  conference  groups  of  20 
to  25  by  store  volume  size.  Conference  j 
leaders  are  store  principals  and  major  I 
executives  well  qualified  to  provide 
informed  guidance  in  the  discussions. 

Each  registered  delegate  will  re¬ 
ceive,  several  weeks  before  the  confer¬ 
ence,  advance  copies  of  the  case  prob¬ 
lems.  This  will  allow  time  for  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  each  case,  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  receive  maximum  benefit 
from  the  discussions.  Delegates  will 
live  and  work  on  the  University  of 
Chicago  campus.  Total  registration  ; 
for  the  combined  Workshops  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  250  executives.  They  may  come 
from  any  division  of  the  store,  but 
must  have  a  background  of  executive 
and  supervisory  responsibility  and  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Workshops  are  not  in¬ 
tended  for  junior  supervisors. 

The  problem  areas  scheduled  for 
discussion  in  the  Personnel  Workshop  i 
are:  Building  Employee  Morale;  Em¬ 
ployee  Productivity;  Supervisory  De¬ 
velopment,  and  Employee  Selection 
and  Placement.  In  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Workshop,  the  case  histories  and 
discussions  will  be  in  these  fields: 
Evaluation  of  Customer  Services;  In¬ 
creasing  Operating  Productivity;  Mon¬ 
ey  Management,  and  Management 
Planning  and  Goal  Setting. 
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Operators  lift  garments  from  the  cartons;  hang  them  on 
overhead  conveyor  which  moves  forward  automatically. 
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At  left,  garments  are  about  to  pass  through  the  Vibrasteamer; 
at  right,  they  emerge.  As  many  as  12  a  minute  may  be  put 
through  the  steaming  unit.  The  control  panel  is  the  “brain." 


Bon  Marche  Mechanization 
Includes  Steam  Finishing 

At  the  Bon  Marche,  Seattle,  the  conveyor  system  that  carries 
ready-to-wear  from  receiving  to  marking  also  passes  the  mer¬ 
chandise  through  an  automatic  steam  finisher. 

Tlie  first  link  in  the  mechanized  system  is  a  16-foot  spiral  chute 
that  extends  from  the  receiving  platform  concourse  to  the  steam¬ 
ing  and  marking  area  in  the  sub-basement.  The  chute  has  a 
42-inch  bed.  At  the  end  of  the  chute,  cartons  are  conveyed  by 
gravity  roller  conveyor  to  the  unpacking  stations,  where  operators 
lift  the  garments  out  of  the  cartons  and  hang  them  on  the  over¬ 
head  feeder  conveyors.  The  conveyors  carry  them  to  an  automatic 
steam  hnisher  called  the  Vibrasteamer,  an  installation  of  the 
Western  Automation  Corporation,  developed  by  the  Seattle  in¬ 
ventor  Byron  Wood  in  close  consultation  with  the  Bon  Marche 
management. 

When  the  operator  is  ready  to  send  the  garments  through  the 
Vibrasteamer,  he  sets  a  dial  on  the  control  panel  according  to  the 
type  and  fabric  of  the  garments.  Another  dial  control  routes  the 
garments  to  the  correct  marking  line  as  they  leave  the  steamer. 
There  are  26  such  lines,  which  can  accommodate  5,000  garments. 
The  type  of  garment  and  fabric  determine  the  time  required 
between  the  unpacking  and  marking  areas.  As  many  as  12  gar¬ 
ments  have  been  processed  per  minute. 

The  Vibrasteamer  has  two  sections— a  steam  section  and  a  warm 
air  chamber,  where  vibration  puts  a  press-like  hnish  on  the  steam- 
conditioned  garments. 

Progressive  automatic  control  avoids  pile-ups  at  any  stage  in  the 
system.  For  example,  there  are  three  unpacking  stations,  where 
three  different  orders  can  be  hung  simultaneously  and  sent  to  the 
Vibrasteamer  in  any  desired  sequence.  An  interlocking  device  in 
the  control  circuit  prevents  more  than  one  feeder  conveyor  from 
operating  at  one  time.  The  conveyor  system  can,  of  course,  bypass 
the  Vibrasteamer  entirely  if  desired.  The  installation  has  oper¬ 
ated  successfully  for  more  than  six  months.  Savings  will  reportedly 
equal  costs  in  under  three  years. 
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In  U.  S.  Service  Abroad.  Three  retail 
executives  had  intensive  week-long 
training  in  Washington  last  month  in 
preparation  for  service  on  U.  S.  trade 
missions  going  abroad  this  spring. 
Paul  Vkrdier,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  City  of  Paris,  San 
Francisco,  goes  to  France:  Andrew  J. 
Thomson,  administrative  assistant  to 
the  president,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Company,  to  Japan;  Nelson  J.  Mil¬ 
ler,  president  of  Shartenberg’s-New 
Haven,  to  South  Africa.  All  will  leave 
the  U.  S.  between  April  and  June. 
Trade  missions  already  on  their  way 
include:  to  Germany,  H.  G.  Selfridce, 
quality  control  manager  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.  in  New  York;  and  to  India, 
Ecil  E.  Krogh,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr.  ’ 
Other  retailers  who  have  accom¬ 
panied  the  Department  of  Commerce 
trade  missions  during  the  past  year 


are:  Richard  D.  Edwards,  president 
and  general  manager.  Bright  Stores, 
Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa.;  Jack  L.  Gold¬ 
smith,  executive  vice  president,  J. 
Goldsmith  &  Sons,  Memphis;  Fred  H. 
Bresee,  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.;  Frederic 
W.  Deisroth,  partner,  P.  Deisroth’s 
Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.;  James  E.  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  general  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  Joseph  W.  Dye,  president  and 
general  manager.  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne;  A.  A.  Sibbald,  impiort 
manager,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  In¬ 
gram  F.  Boyd,  president,  Boyd-Rich- 
ardson  Company,  St.  Louis;  George 
W.  Dowdy,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager,  Belk  Bros., 
Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Wade  G.  McCargo, 
president,  McCargo  -  Baldwin  Com¬ 
pany,  Richmond,  Va.;  Joseph  C. 
Heraper,  import  manager.  The  J.  L. 


Hudson  Co.,  and  Milton  J.  Greene- 
BAUM,  president  of  Kirby  Block  &  Co. 

Brand  Name  Awards.  Brand  Names 
Foundation  awards  to  118  retailers 
were  announced  last  month.  The  win¬ 
ning  presentations  will  be  displayed  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  May 
1st  to  3rd.  The  Retailer-of-the-Year 
award  in  the  large  department  store 
classification  went,  for  the  third  time, 
to  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Certificates  of  distinction  in  this  classi¬ 
fication  were  awarded  to:  Peoples 
Outfitting  Co.,  Detroit;  Gertz,  Ja¬ 
maica,  N.  Y.;  Joske’s,  Houston,  and 
The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle. 

Olwin-Angell,  Aberdeen,  S.  D., 
won  the  Retailer-of-the-Year  award  in 
the  smaller  department  store  category, 
and  certificates  of  distinction  went  to: 
Rothschild  Bros.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  A. 
W.  Lucas  Co.,  Bismarck,  N.  D.;  Shriv- 
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er’s,  Inc.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  and  the 
Globe-Watertown,  Inc.,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  ' 

Specialty  store  winner  of  the  Retail- 
er-of-the-Year  designation  was  Cameo 
Shops,  Philadelphia,  and  the  other 
awards  in  this  category  went  to: 
P'rost  Bros.,  San  Antonio;  Morris 
Stores,  Inc.,  Metuchen,  N.  J.;  Wat¬ 
kins  Fashions  &  Fabrics,  Sterling,  Cal., 
and  J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlanta. 

Fashion  Plus  Guarantee.  A  fashion 
show  that  featured  informative  tag¬ 
ging  was  staged  by  Dewees,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  last  month,  in  cooperation  with 
American  Viscose  and  Charm  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  lead  fashion  was  featured 
on  Charm’s  March  cover,  crediting 
Dewees.  Several  other  Avisco  Integ¬ 
rity  tagged  fashions  were  prominent  in 
the  show.  American  Viscose  worked 
closely  with  the  store  to  develop  pub¬ 
licity  and  displays  and,  especially, 
sales  training  aids.  How  a  quality 
guarantee  helps  sales  was  explained  at 
an  employee  rally,  and  the  sales  train¬ 
ing  booklet,  “A  Plan  to  Please  the 
Customer,”  was  distributed. 
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IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL. 

H«r*  ar«  just  a  f*w  of  th«  many  ad- 
vantagM  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standard*,  to  oc- 
curotoly  moasur*  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tbo  workor*  lingly 
and  a*  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  to 
kigb-lo**  aroot  can  bo  pin¬ 
pointed  and  cau***  oKminotod. 

2.  IncontWo  Syttom*,  to  stimu- 
loto  production  and  roduco 
l*«t  motion  and  wacto. 

4.  Stabilixation  of  ahorotion 
chorgo*,  to  Rttora  can  bo  put 
^  on  a  Arm  "ono-prico"  ba«i«. 

AlTiRATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
iDgewater  4-511? 


New-Style  Annual  Report.  Something 
new  in  stockholders’  meetings  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  J.  J.  Newberry  Co.  this 
month.  To  dramatize  its  policy  of 
carrying  new  lines  of  higher  priced 
goods,  the  company  had  merchandise 
displays  set  up  in  the  meeting  room, 
and  employees  modeled  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  The  480-store  chain  reached  a 
volume  peak  of  over  $203  million  last 
year. 

Storewide  Color  Plan  for  '58.  The 

National  Association  of  Men’s  Sports¬ 
wear  Buyers  has  invited  all  fashion 
industries  and  all  departments  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  to  join  in  its  Caribbean  Col¬ 
ors  promotion  for  spring  1958.  The 
invitation  to  convert  the  theme  into 
a  storewide  promotion  was  extended 
by  NAMSB’s  president,  Ted  Harris  of 
Associated  Merchandising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  NRDGA 
offices  last  month. 

The  men’s  sportswear  group’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  promotion  theme  15  months 
in  advance  of  the  selling  season  is 
now  an  established  practice  with  this 
group.  It  is  presented  as  a  guide  to 
manufacturers,  who  develop  it  for  the 
fashion  show  held  in  conjunction  with 
market  week;  thereafter,  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  concentrate 
their  consumer  promotion  on  the  se¬ 
lected  theme  and  colors. 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  theme  as  a  storewide  promotion, 
the  mens’  sportswear  group  predicts 
that  holiday  travel  to  the  Caribbean 
area  will  reach  its  peak  next  year.  The 
NRDGA’s  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 
Group,  Ready-to-Wear  Group  and 
Home  Furnishings  Group  have  en¬ 
dorsed  the  proposal;  and  magazines, 
record  companies  and  television  pro¬ 
ducers  have  said  that  they  will  tie  in 
with  the  promotion.  Problems  of  co¬ 
ordination  in  the  fabrics  field  and 
fashion  industries  are  not  small,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  a  cooperative  program 
will  come  out  of  further  meetings  now 
scheduled. 

William  Burston,  manager  of  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division, 
commented:  “We’re  always  trying  to 
think  of  themes  upon  which  to  hang 
successful  ready-to-wear  promotions. 
Generally  we  want  them  to  be  our  very 
own,  with  good  reason.  But  sometimes 
a  city-wide  tie-in,  or  perhaps  one  in 


which  a  number  of  the  leading  stores 
can  join,  has  the  effect  of  increasii^ 
the  total  business  for  all.  .  .  .  The  cuj. 
tomer  sees  the  same  colors  everywhere 
and  therefore  feels  safer. 

“The  National  Association  of  Men’s 
Sportswear  Buyers  have  been  extraor¬ 
dinarily  successful  in  handling  their 
color  themes— because  they  organize 
their  promotions  from  the  mills  for¬ 
ward  to  the  advertising  kit  on  the  buy¬ 
er’s  desk.  Their  proposal  that  the 
women’s  end  of  the  business  join  them 
in  the  Caribbean  Colors  promotion  for 
1958  offers  stimulating  possibilities.” 

Air  Screen  Entrances.  Sulzer  Bros,  of 
New  York,  a  firm  which  is  responsible 
for  a  number  of  door-less  entrance  in¬ 
stallations  of  the  air  screen  type,  pro¬ 
vides  this  information: 

The  invisible  air  curtain  moves  at 
such  low  speeds  that  it  is  scarcely  felt. 
There  arc  no  drafts.  Dust  and  dirt  are 
filtered  out  and  deposited  in  a  pit  un¬ 
der  the  suction  grating. 

Sulzer’s  “Doorless  Door”  installa¬ 
tions  can  be  made  in  10  days;  three  to 
four  weeks  are  more  likely,  when  alter¬ 
ations  are  required.  Costs  run  any¬ 
where  from  $150  to  $250  per  square 
foot  of  entrance  cross-section;  they  in¬ 
crease  about  15  per  cent  where  altera- 
ations  are  necessary. 

The  benefits  claimed,  aside  from  the 
novelty,  are:  reduction  of  congestion; 
fewer  accidents;  increase  in  sales-pro- 
ducing  space;  less  loss  of  heat  in  win¬ 
ter  and  of  air-conditioned  coolness  in 
summer. 
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The  A  Hti-S hoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Will  General  Electric  make  a  “private  brand” 
of  major  appliance  for  an  individual  customer? 


This  is  a  question  which  many  people  have  asked.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  weVe  had  many  offers  to  get  into  this  side  line  business. 

Oiu*  answer  has  always  been  the  same.  General  Electric  will 
not  make  a  private  brand  of  major  appliance— for  at  least  two 
very  important  reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  G-E  Monogram  on  an  appliance  means  the 
best  engineering,  the  most  modern  design  and  the  highest 
quality.  This  is  what  the  Monogram  means  to  the  consumer— 
and  weVe  worked  hard  to  give  it  this  meaning. 

Secondly,  by  concentrating  all  our  efforts  on  this 
single  objective  of  building  the  strongest  possible  consumer 
franchise,  we  are  helping  the  man  who  to  us  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  individual  in  our  organization— the  General  Electric  dealer. 

Our  dealers  tell  us  that  our  “no  private  brands”  policy  is  good 
for  their  business.  And  what  is  good  for  the  General  Electric 
dealer’s  business  certainly  is  good  for  us. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appliance  and  Television  Receiver 
Division,  Appliance  Park,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 


Tigress  is  Our  Most  important  T^duct 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


JUN  18 


t4f 


TINS  NATIONAL'S  MULTIPLE-DRAKVCN  SYSTEM  with 
separate  salesperson’s  sales  totals  contributes  to 
employees’  sales  incentive,  helps  build  sales  volume. 


tmcTtvi  iNViNTORY  CONTROL  St  N.  Siperstein  Inc.  is  made  possible  by  an  efficient 
National  System. 


“0\xx  G^Siional  System 

saves  us  *1,500  a  year... 

pays  for  itself  every  18  months!’’-N.sip*i.Mnine. 

Jersey  City,  N.i. 


*‘It  was  amazing  to  tis  to  find  out  the 
profits  we  were  losing  from  mistakes  in 
addition  before  we  installed  our  Na¬ 
tional  System,”  writes  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Siperstein,  proprietor  of  N.  Siperstein 
Inc.  “We  now  have  more  accurate 
sales  records  and  speedier  service,  and 
yet  our  operating  expenses  are  lower 
than  ever! 

“Our  National  Departmentalizing 
Register  gives  us  better  control  over 
all  cash  and  charge  transactions  and 
keeps  bookkeeping  time  at  a  bare 
minimum.  Its  multiple-drawers  have 


eliminated  one  of  our  greatest  prob¬ 
lems— daily  cash  shortages.  Sepa¬ 
rate  printed  sales  totals  for  each 
salesperson  gives  them  an  added  in¬ 
centive  which,  in  turn,  has  led  to  an 
increase  in  totol  sales  volume. 

“By  increasing  the  over-all  efficien¬ 
cy  of  our  operation  and  encouraging 
sales,  our  National  System  saves  us 
at  least  $1,500  a  year  and  pays  for 
itself  every  18  months.  We  think  that 
is  an  investment  that’s  hard  to  beat!” 

A  National  System  in  ymv  store 
will  give  you  the  control  you  need  to 


turn  extra  profits.  Your  nearby  Na¬ 
tional  representative  will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate  how  Nationals  save  you 
time  and  money.  His  munber  is  in 
the  yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book. 
Call  him  today! 


m  HATIOMAL  CASH  RE6ISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 


999  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


